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AGAIN,  CONFIDENCE 


J-wo  years  ?go  our  Company  set  up  a  Testing  Program  for  dress  fatrics  woven 
of  "BEMBERG"*  rayon.  Fabrics  wbicli  met  tbe  requirements  of  our  standard  tests  were 
passed  and  certified  as  "fully  serviceable”  by  tbe  United  States  Testing  Company.  Only  sucb 
fabrics  as  passed  these  tests  were  permitted  to  be  sold  under  our  "BEMBERG"  certified  tag. 

Tbe  results  bave  been  so  gratifying  to  us,  to  our  customers  and  to  tbeir  cus¬ 
tomers —  particularly  tbe  retail  merchants — that  this  program  is  being  expanded  as  of 
January,  1941,  to  include,  in  addition  to  woven  dress  fabrics,  all  fabrics  for  outerwear  or 
underwear,  wbe  tber  woven  or  knitted,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  "BEMBERG*  rayon. 

This  year  more  than  ever,  we  are  determined  to  do  all  we  can  to  assure  retailers 
and  consumers  that  they  can  buy,  sell  or  use  merchandise  with  tke  ’BEMBERG"  label 
with  absolute  confidence. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  tbe  possibilities  in  this  program  for  you 
communicate  with 


corporation 

. . 

AVENUE  ^  NEW  YORK 

••  ••  •  •  •••  ;  • 

•• 

'BEMBERG*  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


APPAREL  FLOOR  OF  BERKSON  BROTHERS,  INC.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  PLANNED,  EQUIPPED  AND  ILLUMINATED  BY  GRAND  RAPIDS 

WITH  THE  HELP  OF  GRAl  HAPIHS,  YOU  CAI  SET  THE  GOAL  HIGH 

The  formula  is  simple — tested  in  hundreds  of  stores  during  the  current  year;  thus  ^^certified'*  for  you. 
Witk.iUt  exception,  these  stores  have  profited  through  modernisation — a  real  revival  which  began  with 
a  study  of  each  department — its  size,  appearance,  mechanical  facilities  and  location.  Hundreds  of 
traditionally  fine  old  stores  took  on  a  gay,  youthful  appearance.  Instantly  old  customers  returned;  new 
patrons  flocked  in — thrilled  hy  the  transformation.  All  spent  more  money  than  usual.  Up  went  sales — 
down  went  operating  percentages.  Each  of  these  retailers  would  cheerfully  say,  ^^Get  busy  with  plans  now; 
profit  by  our  experience”.  Write  or  wire  today.  We’re  mighty  busy  folks  but  will  find  time  to  serve  you. 

Th«  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  particulars  by  mall. 
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Centralized  Control  to  I 


ONE  METHOD 


ONE  TYPE  OF  EQUIPMENT 
ONE  DIRECT  SUPERVISION 


A  new  operation  schedule  which  provides  closer  control  f^or  retail^^^  / 
store  executives  is  now  offered  through  the  punched  card  method  y 
of  accounting! 

With  this  method,  all  major  accounting  operations  are  handled 
by  one  set  of  machines.  All  of  the  diversified  accounting  pro-  / 
cedures  are  unified  and  directed  by  one  single  department. 

This  method,  having  one  operation  schedule  for  all  accounting 
functions,  cuts  red  tape  and  eliminates  duplication  of  effort.  It  / 
offers  insurance  against  needless  delays  and  bottlenecking  of  w 
vital  operating  records.  ^ 

This  "no-investment”  plan  will  help  increase  net  profits  by  A.  ' 
streamlining  your  office  routines.  For  more  specific  information, 
call  or  write  your  nearest  International  Business  Machines  repre¬ 
sentative  today. 
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Normalcy  Incompatible  With  National  Defense — Watch  Out! 


You  may  have  your  own  ideas  of  what 
is  happening  to  this  country  and  your 
own  way  of  thinking  as  to  what  is  a 
desirable  goal  for  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
you  believe  we  should  be  in  the  European 
war,  fighting  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  Britain. 
Maybe  you  believe  this  country  should  under 
no  conceivable  circumstances  allow  itself  to 
be  drawn  into  the  war.  Whatever  you  think, 
certain  things  are  happening  and  probably  no 
man  can  accurately  foresee  what  the  next  year 
is  going  to  bring. 

Amid  all  the  uncertainty,  however,  one 
thing  stands  out  ever  more  clearly  and  that  is 
the  acute  necessity  of  National  Defense!  If 
you  have  paid  attention  to  contemporary 
events  and  the  statements  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  chief  responsibilities  for  Defense 
preparations  have  been  committed,  you  must 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  fine  effort  which  has  gone  into  these 
preparations  the  Defense  work  is  lagging! 

William  Knudsen’s  statement  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  indicates 
that,  and  consider  the  statement  made  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1940,  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director 
of  Priorities,  before  the  Bankers’  Club  in 
Chicago.  We  quote  significant  paragraphs: 

“When  the  Defense  Commission  went 
to  work  early  in  June,  it  decided  upon 


a  policy  of  attempting  to  superimpose 
the  armament  program  on  top  of  the 
normal  economy  of  the  nation,  to  make 
full  use  of  all  existing  facilities,  to  avoid 
the  inevitably  harmful  effects  of  indis¬ 
criminate  plant  expansion.  Most  thought¬ 
ful  men  concurred  in  that  policy  and  we 
still  intend  to  follow  it  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  consistent  with  our  one 
all-powerful  objective,  which  is  to  arm 
this  nation  to  the  teeth  and  do  it  as  fast 
as  is  humanly  and  mechanically  possible. 
[The  italics  are  ours.] 

“But  perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to 
talk  of  ‘normal’  procedures  and  the  ‘nor¬ 
mal’  economy.  Because  this  is  not  a 
normal  program  in  any  sense.  It  was 
forced  upon  us  by  abnormal  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  Its  fulfdlment 
demands  of  us  abnormal  attention,  abnor¬ 
mal  effort  and  sacrifice,  perhaps  abnormal 
methods  and  techniques. 

“I  want  to  state  quite  plainly  that  if 
this  program  could  have  been  taken  in 
our  stride,  with  no  disturbance  to  nor¬ 
malcy,  then  it  was  too  small,  because 
conditions  demand  maximum  results  and 
they  can  be  obtained  only  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort.” 

To  you  who  are  interested  in  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times  this  statement  should  be 
eloquent— especially  as  it  comes  from  the 
Director  of  Priorities.  Surely  it  is  plain  we 
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ETS  ARGUE 


cannot  expect  that  in  this  business  of  retailing 
normal  conditions  are  not  going  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  You  had  better  make  up  your  mind 
that  retailers  will  have  their  sacrifices  to  make 
to  this  Defense  program,  just  the  same  as  every 
other  group  in  the  population— and  those  sac¬ 
rifices,  as  the  times  develop,  are  going  to  be 
prepared  for  us  and  there  will  be  no  refusing 
to  accept  them.  In  the  meantime,  what  can 
we  voluntarily  do  to  help  things  along?  Let 
me  quote  Mr,  Nelson  again: 

“So  the  realities  of  today  cry  out  for 
speed,  speed,  and  more  speed  on  national 
defense. 

“This  means  more  work,  more  disturb¬ 
ance  to  ‘normal’  processes,  more  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  everybody. 

“The  country  is  too  big,  the  stakes  are 
too  high,  to  permit  the  development  of 
bottlenecks  in  national  unity,  in  national 
determination,  in  national  effort  to  weld 
the  entire  strength  of  a  free  country  into 
a  cohesive  force  with  a  single  dominant 
goal— national  defense. 

“I  think  it  was  the  late  Will  Rogers 
who  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
when  enemy  bombers  roar  over  our 
borders  they  will  catch  the  American 
people  dressed  in  knickerbockers  trying 
to  sink  a  forty-foot  putt  on  the  eighteenth 
green.  Now  W^ill  Rogers  was  a  keen 
student  of  the  .American  people  and  an 
able  philosopher,  but  some  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  leaders  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  he  also  was  a  humorist.” 

*  *  * 

“Wliatever  the  reason,  I  have  a  sense 
of  let-down  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  Let  me  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  tliat 
the  public  is  not  ready  to  do  everything 
asked  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  jjeople  of  this  country  are  more  anxi¬ 
ous  titan  ever  to  do  something  that  will 
permit  them  to  feel  they  have  contrib¬ 
uted,  that  they  have  made  some  personal 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  making  their 
nation  strong.” 

Think  carefully  about  these  statements  by 
Donald  Nelson.  This  is  not  a  politician  talk¬ 
ing.  Mere  is  a  hard-headed,  practical  man  of 


business— a  man  of  your  own  calling,  a  success¬ 
ful  retailer,  who  has  given  up  his  own  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  greatest  retail  distributive 
business  in  the  country  to  serve  you  and  me, 
and  the  whole  people,  in  this  vital  job  of 
building  National  Defense. 

Is  it  not  rather  clear  that  Donald  Nelson 
takes  the  present  situation  very  seriously  and 
is  disturbed  that  things  are  not  moving  as 
rapidly  as  the  need  of  the  nation  requires? 

For  months  we  have  been  telling  you  in 
special  bulletins  of  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  retailers  can  make  and  the 
great  national  need  for  such  contributions. 

What  Can  the  Retailer  Do? 

Well  first  of  all,  he  can  continue  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  great  influence  which  he  wields  in  the 
matter  of  prices  on  civilian  goods.  It  is  tre¬ 
mendously  vital  that,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  great  problems  which  the  government 
must  face  in  the  preparation  of  National 
Defense,  it  should  not  have  to  face  the  crown¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  any  nation— a  low  public 
morale  due  to  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

The  member  stores  of  this  Association  have 
given  splendid  backing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
organization  to  keep  retail  prices  in  control. 
More  than  ten  thousand  buyers  have  signed 
the  Buyer’s  Pledge.  Many  of  our  members 
have  been  reporting  to  us  price  increases 
which  seemed  to  them  not  justified.  They 
have  done  a  good  job  so  far,  but  there  is  danger 
of  just  that  same  “let-down”  in  our  trade  which 
Donald  Nelson  sees  in  the  general  public.  It 
perhaps  is  impossible  for  people  always  to  live 
at  concert  pitch.  They  are  willing,  but  their 
appointed  tasks  with  passing  time  become  a 
bit  perfunctorv.  Don’t  let  this  happen  in 
retailing! 

Realize  that  one  of  the  most  imp>ortant  re- 
s{X)nsibilities  of  all— and  it  is  no  less  important 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  military  organi¬ 
zation— is  to  keep  prices  within  control.  That 
is  a  job  which  we  can  do!  It  is  a  job  which  we 
have  done  well  so  far.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  tremendous  moral  influence  which  our 
work  on  prices  has  exercised.  But  that  work 
must  continue.  Keep  it  up!  We  are  only  just 
beginning  to  approach  the  real  danger  point. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Government  May  Feel  Strong  Measures 
Are  Necessary 

Have  you  noticed  how,  from  time  to  time, 
the  President’s  wife  makes  some  public  state¬ 
ment  which  later  on  comes  back  from  more 
official  quarters?  Almost  as  though  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  were  sending  up  trial  balloons  to 
test  public  sentiment.  Well,  take  notice  that 
a  few  days  ago  she  was  widely  quoted  as  having 
made  a  statement  in  a  panel  discussion  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  government  economists  from 
which  we  take  the  following; 

“I  think  we  have  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
prices  and  profits.  If  we  don’t,  we  start 
on  a  very  vicious  circle  with  prices  going 
up  first,  then  labor  costs  going  up,  and 
that  goes  on  interminably  until  chaos 
results.” 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  President 
does  not  approve  the  idea  of  governmental 
price  controls,  but,  as  Donald  Nelson  has 
ptointed  out,  “this  is  not  a  normal  program  in 
any  sense.’’  If  the  Defense  preparations  rvere 
going  as  fast  and  favorably  as  the  government 
could  wish  there  ptossibly  woitld  be  no  excuse 
for  “strong  measures.”  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  all  bets  are  off.  Anything  may  happen! 

This,  however,  wotild  appear  reasonably 
certain.  I'here  can  be  no  justification  for 
go\ernment  interference  with  business  if 
business  has  amply  demonstrated  that  it  has 
assumed  and  is  faithfully  and  effectively  dis¬ 
charging  the  obligation  to  protect  the  public 
and  to  aid  the  nation’s  Defense  effort.  There¬ 
fore,  in  addition  to  your  own  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  played  fair  with 
your  fellow  .Americans,  you  should  enjoy 
immunitv  from  the  deadly  hand  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  if  you,  and  your  felloAv  mer¬ 
chants,  take  this  work  seriously  and  exercise 
not  only  restraint  upon  the  prices  of  your 
resources  hut  upon  your  own  retail  pricing 
policies.  This  is  important! 

Explore  the  Possibilities  of  the  Job 

Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  for  most  of  us 
to  do  in  a  period  of  national  emergency  is  to 
stay  in  our  own  places  and  do  our  own  jobs 
but  do  them  better  than  we  ever  have  before. 
It  is  natural,  when  excitement  begins  to  run 
high,  for  most  of  us  to  feel  the  urge  to  do 
something  unusual.  We  are  likely  to  feel  that 
if  we  could  go  to  Washington  and  take  charge 
of  just  a  small  sub-division  of  the  great  job 
we  would  be  doing  something  worth  while, 
but  we  are  so  used  to  our  own  jobs  that  per¬ 
haps  there  isn’t  much  glamor  in  them.  Never¬ 
theless  the  thing  for  each  of  us  to  do  is  to 
stick  in  his  own  place  until  the  call  may  come 


to  do  sometliing  else.  Meanwhile  it  will  be 
interesting  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  our 
own  jobs.  I  daresay  we  have  never  really- 
recognized  all  the  potentialities  that  will  open 
to  us  when  we  really  get  down  and  study  our 
jobs  in  earnest. 

Think  Now  of  Simplification 

One  great  opportunity  for  retailers  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  an  article  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  It  deals  with 
the  need  of  simplification.  Why  not  give  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  the  possibilities  in  a 
simplification  program  in  your  store?  It  will 
pay  you  substantial  dividends  because  it  will 
mean  more  careful  and  better  merchandising 
and,  if  the  time  should  come  when  government 
needs  dictate  a  compidsory  program  of  sim¬ 
plification,  your  store  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  prepared.  This  is  one  important 
thing  which  retailers  can  do  right  now. 

Help  Create  Public  Interest 

And  whv  shouldn’t  every  .American  retailer 
constitute  himself  a  committee  of  one  resolved 
to  lose  no  opjxirtunity  to  put  in  a  good  solid 
rap  for  the  Defense  program  whenever  the 
opportunity  presents  itself?  Retailers  have  a 
tremendous  influence  in  the  shaping  of  local 
opinion  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  fashion  and 
the  newer  wavs  of  living.  W^ithout  doubt  that 
same  great  influence  can  be  used  from  time  to 
time  to  arouse  sustained  public  interest  in  the 
Defense  needs  of  the  nation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  retailers  should  become  contentious 
and  disagreeable  monitors  to  the  public  con¬ 
science.  It  simply  means  that  a  sound  use  of 
some  of  the  retailer’s  facilities  for  publicity 
could  be  put  behind  this  great  effort  the 
government  is  making.  National  Defense 
problems  could  be  presented  to  the  public  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  to  each  individual  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  participa¬ 
tion  and  the  result  of  such  efforts  in  the  aggie- 
gate  might  be  greater  than  almost  any  otlier 
influence  which  could  be  directed  to  the 
public’s  attention. 

Perhaps  these  suggestions  may  sound  some¬ 
what  overdone.  They  will  if  the  retailer 
chooses  to  mask  his  own  patriotic  zeal  in  the 
hard-boiled  role  of  the  trader,  interested  only 
in  the  sound  of  the  cash  register.  Thev  will 
not  seem  so  to  anyone  who  values  the  way  of 
life  of  our  American  democracy  and  who  ran 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  present 
prodigious  efforts  of  the  government  are  not 
meaningless;  that,  in  fact,  the  day  may  come 
when  all  that  we  are  may  be  challenged  by 
foes  who  have  not  been  dilatory  about  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  armed  conflict. 
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greetings — 1941 

In  the  spirit  of  a  new  hope  for  world  peace 
born  of  the  advent  of  a  new  year,  may  we 
extend  to  all  every  good  wish  for  1941. 

No  matter  how  dark  have  been  the  world’s 
horizons  during  the  year  just  closed,  nothing 
can  dissuade  us  from  looking  forward  to  the 
New  Year  as  one  which  will  bring  us  as  indi¬ 
viduals  better  health  and  warmer  friendships; 
as  a  people  greater  solidarity — and  as  a  nation 
definite  assurance  for  continued  Peace. 

THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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It’s  just  as  important  to  make  certain  you  are  getting  a 
quality  silk  when  buying  prints  as  it  is  when  buying  plain 
cloths.  There  may  be  eye  appeal  in  color  and  design  but  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  is  in  the  fabric  itself  Good  silk  prints  have 
been  favorites  with  American  women  for  years.  One  way  to 
keep  them  favorites  and  to  keep  the  print  season  a  profitable 
season  is  by  insisting  on  quality  silk.  Build  customer  confi¬ 
dence  and  customer  good-will  by  featuring  good  silk  prints. 


There  is  no  compromise  with  quality  •  There  is  no  substitute  for  silk 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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By  LEW  HAHN 


During  the  last  six  months  we  have  been  bombarding  members  pretty 
constantly  with  special  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  prices.  As  time  goes 
on  we  believe  you  will  see  the  reason  for  this,  if  you  do  not  already. 
It  probably  is  true  that  the  greatest  single  danger  which  this  country  faces 
lies  in  the  always  present  threat  of  inflation.  This  word  “inflation”,  which 
has  mysteriously  and  menacingly  lurked  in  the  background  of  our  national 
life,  is  essentially  another  name  for  the  too-rapid  rise  of  prices.  Gradual 
and  moderate  rises  may  well  be  a  sign  of  returning  prosperity  but  a  price  rise 
which  gets  out  of  control  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  reaction  to  come  which  will  mean 
misery  and  destruction  for  our  people  and  the  businesses  which  serve  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prodigious  expenditures  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  make  in  the  next  year  or  two  are  bound  to  have  an  inflationary 
effect  upon  our  economic  structure.  Government  officials  are  hopeful  that 
this  can  be  controlled.  Many  keen  observers  outside  of  government  are  of  the 
opinion  that  efforts  to  control  this  rising  tide  of  inflation  are  foredoomed  to 
failure  unless  the  government  is  given  complete  control  over  prices,  the  power 
to  say,  for  example,  “No  matter  what  the  causes  or  the  consequences,  there 
shall  be  no  increases  in  price  above  those  which  ruled  on  such  and  such  a  date.” 
You  can  readily  understand  what  that  would  mean  with  wages  increasing, 
with  greatly  increased  taxation,  with  possible  shortages  of  wanted  materials, 
etc. 

[Since  we  started  to  write  this  article  word  has  come  of  a  bill  introduced 
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in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Hoffman,  of  Michigan,  which  would  authorize 
the  fixing  of  wages  and  prices  as  of  a  certain 
date.  Probably  this  particular  measure  may 
make  no  progress  in  Congress  because  it  was 
introduced  from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
house.  However  it  may  be  taken  as  significant 
of  a  trend  of  thinking  in  certain  quarters.] 

An  Army  Is  'the  Clenched  Fist  of 
the  Industries  and  the  People 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  future  but  every 
indication  seems  to  be  that  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  give  Britain  all  possible  aid  may 
lead  us  into  more  and  more  serious  situations. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  defense  preparations 
are  not  going  to  be  relaxed  but,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  will  be  intensified.  Thus,  as  we  frequently 
have  pointed  out,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
element  of  rehearsal  in  our  preparations.  Things 
which  would  not  be  done  if  the  situation  were 
less  serious  probably  will  have  to  be  done— even 
though  we  continue  at  peace.  Probably  every 
phase  of  our  national  life  will  have  to  be  checked 
and  tested  to  insure  strength  and  to  eliminate 
weakness. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  necessary  to  look  deep 
into  the  possibilities  of  the  future  and  to  antici¬ 
pate.  It  is  very  like  a  fire  drill.  When  the  signal 
is  sounded  no  one  knows  whether  it  is  a  real 
emergency  or  merely  a  rehearsal  but  unless  each 
person  immediately  springs  into  place  to  do  the 
things  required  of  him  the  drill  is  worthless. 
Thus  in  this  important  matter  of  national  de¬ 
fense  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  things  w'hich 
later  circumstances  may  show  were  not  necessary 
because  the  actual  emergency  did  not  develop. 
For  this  reason  some  of  the  things  which  we 
recommend  for  your  consideration  may  at  this 
time  seem  unnecessary.  They  may  be  unneces¬ 
sary  now  and  the  developments  of  the  future,  xoe 
hope,  may  confirm  that  judgment,  but  if  the 
future  should  develop  so  as  to  make  them  neces¬ 
sary,  then  they  will  be  very  necessary  indeed  and 
consequently  it  is  well  to  prepare  ourselves. 

After  all,  an  army  is  only  the  clenched  fist  of 
the  industries  and  the  people  back  of  it.  If  those 
industries,  and  the  people,  are  flaccid  and  weak, 
if  they  are  spiritless  and  dilatory,  then  the  armed 
forces  eventually  will  show  those  same  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Let  Us  Think  Now  About  Simplification! 

If  our  nation  should  become  engaged  in  a 
serious  war,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conserve 
labor  and  materials  in  order  to  provide  all  that 
the  war  effort  would  require,  one  of  the  most 
important  economy  methods  which  would  come 
up  to  engage  our  attention  would  be  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  merchandise  types.  That  would  mean 


that  instead  of  the  vast  and  extravagant  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  which  stores  have  normal¬ 
ly  had  available  to  offer  to  the  general  consum¬ 
ing  public,  strong  effort  would  be  directed  to 
reducing  these  articles  to  a  few  differing  types 
which  would  be  the  most  necessary  and  accept¬ 
able. 

As  practical  men  familiar  with  merchandise 
and  merchandising  problems,  we  all  know  that 
endless  multiplication  of  merchandise  forms  is 
a  costly  thing.  In  normal  times  the  American 
public  is  entitled  to  the  widest  range  of  choice 
and  always  has  had  it.  This  process  is  costly  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  so  much  more  in  the  way  of 
labor  and  materials  and  because  it  requires  so 
much  larger  inventories  of  merchandise  in  order 
to  do  business.  Because  it  does  involve  so  much 
more  labor,  in  normal  times  we  cannot  regard 
this  tremendous  multiplicity  of  merchandise 
types  as  a  social  or  economic  waste.  However,  it 
now  is  conceivable  that  we  may  be  approaching 
a  time  when  it  may  become  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  conserve  labor  and  materials.  In  that 
case  you  surely  will  hear  the  demand  for  simplifi¬ 
cation.  The  public  then  will  have  to  content 
itself  with  the  choice  of  fewer  varieties  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Frankly,  from  a  national  standpoint,  it  may 
later  be  shown  that  there  has  been  no  great  need 
for  work  along  the  lines  of  simplification— but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  become  vitally  impor¬ 
tant,  and  it  would  unquestionably  be  worth  the 
effort  to  retailers  themselves  to  give  a  good  deal 
of  sound  thought  to  this  question  noio. 

Every  Store  Coidd  Profit 

Through  Simplification 

There  is  not  a  store  in  the  country— and  there 
is  not  a  single  department  in  any  store— which 
could  not  do  a  more  satisfactory  business,  and 
earn  more  substantial  profits,  as  the  result  of  a 
determined  effort  by  management  to  eliminate 
the  unnecessary  duplications  and  variations  in 
merchandise  types. 

Take  any  item  of  merchandise  that  you  wish 
and  ask  your  buyer,  or  your  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  how  many  different  types  and  prices  you  are 
carrying  in  that  line  and  you  probably  will  be 
appalled  at  the  way  the  snow  ball  has  grown 
as  it  has  rolled  along. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  came  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  near  the  top  of  a  big  retail 
organization.  He  had  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  retailing  but  upon  his  first  trip  to 
New'  York  he  came  in  to  see  the  writer  and  said 
something  like  this: 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  retailing,  but 
I  was  just  looking  over  our  infants’  department 
and  I  found  we  were  carrying  42  different  kinds 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Come  One  .  .  . 

Come  All! 


to  the 

30th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


January  13-17 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


SPEAKER  PRCXIRAM 


Program - 30th  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Monday  Evening  January  13 

OPENING  SESSION 
7:45  P.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  National  Defense 

Speakers:  Frank  M.  Mayfield,  President,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  President,  Scruggs- 
Vande»  tOort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director  of  Priorities,  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington; 
H.  W.  Prentis,  Immediate  Past  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  President, 
The  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Lew  Hahn, 
General  Manager,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Monday — 2:30  P.M. 

Children’s  Fashion  Show- 

Auspices  The  Parent’s  Magazine 


Monday — 9:30  A.M.  Tuesday — 9:30  A.  M. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 


Tuesday  Morning  January  14 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  AND 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

9:45  A.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Operating  Under  War  Conditions 

Speakers:  L.  L.  Kinsey,  Controller,  the  M.  O’Neil 
Co.,  Akron,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress;  Sidney  Solomon,  Vice-President  and  General 
Merchandise  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn;  I.  M.  Sieff,  Vice-Chairman,  Marks  & 
Spencer,  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Alex  Pollock,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal; 
E.  G.  Burton,  General  Manager,  The  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
9:45  A.M.  Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Advertising  Today  and 
Under  National  Defense 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  Vice-President 
and  Publicity  Director,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 


Brooklyn,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division; 
Professor  Charles  A.  Edwards,  School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University;  E.  M.  Stuart,  Sales  and  Pub¬ 
licity  Director,  The  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los 
Angeles;  David  DeGarmo  Smith,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Luckey,  Platt  and  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.; 
J.  C.  McGrath,  Advertising  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  New  York;  Charles  Bartlett,  Vice- 
President  and  Sales  Manager,  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York;  .Abbott  Kimball,  President,  Abbott  Kimball 
Co.,  New  York. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
9:45  A.M.  Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Operating  For  Better  Service 

Speakers:  Howard  E.  Lovett,  Store  Manager,  R.  H. 
White  Company,  Boston,  and  Chairman,  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group;  A.  L.  Manchee,  General  Manager, 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
9:45  A.M.  Madhattan  Room 

Theme:  Credit  Legislation 

Speakers:  G.  C.  Driver,  Credit  Manager,  The  May 
Company,  Cleveland,  and  Chairman,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division;  Earl  Elhart,  Retail  Executive 
Editor,  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  New  York;  C.  W. 
Harvey,  Credit  Manager,  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston, 
and  chairman  of  C.  M.  D.  Legislative  Committee; 
Rolf  Nugent,  Director,  Department  of  Consumer 
Credit  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York; 
Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  \Vashington. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 
9:45  A.M.  Roof  Garden 

Theme:  Meeting  the  Employment  Problem 

Speakers:  Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn; 
Madeleine  T.  Busselle,  Senior  Employment  Inter¬ 
viewer,  New  York  State  Employment  Service; 
Catharine  Greer,  Employment  Manager,  Blooming- 
dale  Bros.,  New  York;  B.  W.  Elsom,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee;  Barbara  Fetterman, 
Employment  Manager,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 
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TRAFFIC  GROUP 
10  A.M.  Conference  Room  No.  2 

Speakers:  Arthir  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Chairman  of  Traffic 
(iroup;  Morris  Forg.vsh,  V’ice-President,  Universal 
Clarloading  &:  Distributing  Company,  and  President, 
Freight  Con.solidators  and  Forwarders  Institute. 

Wool  Labeling  Law 

Irvi.ng  C.  Fox,  General  Counsel,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.. 
Washington  Office. 


-A  dramatization  of  the  experience  of  stores  in  im¬ 
proving  leadership  qualities  among  department  mana¬ 
gers,  reflecting  actual  measurement  of  leadership 
performance  as  revealed  by  initial  and  follow-up 
surveys  of  employee  attitude.  Department  Managers 
“in  person”  as  well  as  major  management  executives 
will  tell  “how”  improvement  was  made.  Rating  sheets 
on  specific  leadership  qualities  will  be  distributed 
supplementing  direct  testimony.  Cooperating  stores 
include:  Burdine’s,  Miami;  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo;  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton. 


The  Campaign  For  Corrugated  Container- 

Packed  Bedroom  and  Dining  Room  Furniture 

Discussion  Leader:  Walter  S.  Baumann,  \’ice- 
President,  Ludwig  Baumann,  New  York  City. 


SALES  PROMOTION, 
CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISIONS 

2:00  P.M.  Banquet  Room 


Tuesday  Morning  January  14 

DELIVERY  GROUP 
9:45  A.M.  Conference  Room  No.  7 

Open  Forum 

Chairman:  Joseph  Kord,  Operating  Superintendent, 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  and  Chairman  of 
Delivery  Group. 

Delivery  Operations  Under  I.  C.  C,  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Regulations 

Delivery  Personnel  Problems 

Developments  in  Promoting  Accident  Prevention 


Theme:  Credit  Sales  Promotion 

Speakers:  W.  S.  Martens,  Credit  Manager,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Sidney  Berg,  Manager, 
New  Business  Department,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia; 
John  A.  Donnelly,  President,  John  A.  Donnelly  & 
Co.,  Personal  Solicitation,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Frank  R. 
Black,  Jr.,  Publicity  Director,  R.  H.  White  &  Co., 
Boston. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Accessories  and  Smallwares  Session 
2:00  P.M.  Roof  Garden 


Tuesday  Afternoon  January  14 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP, 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 

2:00  P.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Leadership 

Chairman:  L.  S.  Bitner,  Store  Manager,  W'm. 
Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 


Theme:  Merchandising  Smallwares  and  Acces¬ 
sories  Departments  in  a  Defense  Year 

Speakers:  Nelson  Miller,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  and 
Chairman,  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Committee; 
Charles  Roditi,  D.  Roditi  &  Sons,  New  York;  Ruth 
\Valtz,  Fashion  Director,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark;  Dr.  Dorothy  E.  1’homas,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Merchandising,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Philadelphia. 

(Coutmued  on  page  58) 


Banquet 

Grand  Ballroom 

Thursday  Evening  January  16th 

Invocation  and  Address— Captain  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  U.S.N.  Chaplain,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Hemisphere  Defense— Need  for  a  Two  Ocean  Navy  —  Rear  Admiral  Yates  Sterling,  U.S.N.  (re¬ 
tired)  ;  former  Chief  of  Staff  United  States  Fleet;  Commander  of  Yangtze  Patrol,  China; 
Naval  Critic,  Ignited  Press  Syndicate. 
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Planning  the  Yearly  Audit  and  Cooperating 

With  the  Auditors 


.  .  .  Ways  and  Means  of  Reducing  Audit  Time  and  Cost 


By  M.  H.  Myers,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles 


PLANNING  the  yearly  audit 
and  coop>erating  with  the  au¬ 
ditors  can  be  and  I  believe 
should  be  made  a  most  important 
duty  of  the  controller,  in  so  far  as 
a  fiscal  closing  is  concerned. 

As  to  coop>erating  with  the  audi¬ 
tors.  there  need  be  very  little  said 
except  that  all  employees  are  or 
should  be  instructed  to  give  audi¬ 
tors  full  coofieration  during  the 
course  of  the  audit  in  order  that 
the  time  of  both  be  conserved  as 
much  as  jjossible.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  I  believe  these  instructions  are 
carried  out  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree. 

In  addition  to  general  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  employees, 
there  are  many  operations  involved 
in  the  usual  audit  that  can  l)e  vir¬ 
tually  completed  by  the  control¬ 
ler’s  office  l>efore  the  company’s  in- 
dej>endent  auditors  arri\e  on  the 
job.  When  this  is  done  it  results  in 
a  substantial  benefit  to  vour  com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  to  the  inde|)endent 
auditors. 

Purpose  of  Pre-Auditing 

Such  preparation  l)encfits  your 
company  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  audit,  a  result  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  vitally  interested  in.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  in 
our  own  office  we  save  at  least  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  time  of  one  man 
of  our  auditor’s  staff  by  preparing 
many  detailed  schedules  during 
the  course  of  the  year  when  our 
own  employees  have  slack  periods 
and  which,  of  course,  results  in  the 
completed  schedule  at  no  cost  to 
anyone.  Also,  after  the  close  of  a 
year  your  employees  are  usually 
faced  with  a  very  busy  p>eriod  clear¬ 
ing  their  records  and  files  of  the 
prior  year’s  business  in  an  effort 
to  record  the  new  year’s  business 


with  as  little  interruption  and  con¬ 
fusion  as  possible.  By  having  much 
detail  work  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  members  of  your 
independent  auditor’s  staff  are  en¬ 
abled  to  make  a  sufficient  number 
of  spot  checks  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts, 
expenses,  etc.  analyzed  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  disturbance  to  the 
regular  routine  of  your  employees. 
In  addition,  a  minimum  amount 
of  time  is  consumed  in  working  di¬ 
rectly  on  your  records  which  are 
usually  needed  by  your  own  em¬ 
ployees  for  current  work. 

In  the  preparation  of  schedules 
for  the  auditor  your  own  employ¬ 
ees  often  discover  errors  that  have 
been  made  during  the  year  and 
have  them  corrected  while  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  them.  It  is  much  easier 
to  make  the  necessary  explanations 
to  the  auditor  when  all  particulars 
are  known  beforehand  than  it  is 
to  attempt  to  dig  them  out  when 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  your  busi¬ 
est  season.  Your  own  emjjloyees, 
due  to  their  familiarity  with  your 
regular  procedure,  usually  ran  find 
the  right  answers  to  a  mistake 
much  faster  and  with  less  disturb¬ 
ance  than  a  stranger  to  your  office. 

We  have  found  that  our  em¬ 
ployees  arc  (|uitc  eager  to  do  this 
pre-audit  work  as  it  permits  them 
to  make  a  thorough  re-check  of 
much  of  the  year’s  work  before  it 
is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  an 
outside  auditor.  They  have  a  great 
feeling  of  confidence  in  their  work 
when  the  auditor  begins  his  exami¬ 
nation  and  due  to  their  more  or 
less  recent  review  of  their  work 
they  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  details,  so  that  they  usually 
have  a  very  ready  answer  for  most 
questions  the  auditor  may  raise.  I 


believe  this  work  also  creates  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
your  auditor.  It  seems  only  reason¬ 
able  that  the  auditor  would  feel 
there  was  more  thoroughness  in 
your  own  employee’s  work  when  it 
has  been  re-checked  by  the  em¬ 
ployee  or  one  of  his  fellow-em¬ 
ployees. 

Incidentally,  there  is  quite  some 
difference  in  the  rates  paid  to  your 
own  employees  who  do  this  detail 
work  and  to  those  of  your  inde¬ 
pendent  auditor,  even  though  the 
latter  may  use  a  junior  man  for 
the  task. 

Pre-Audit  Procedure 

.So  much  for  the  reasons  for  do¬ 
ing  this  pre-audit  work.  I  should 
like  to  outline  some  of  the  work 
we  endeavor  to  complete  liefore 
the  yearly  audit  is  started. 

To  liegin  with,  we  have  found 
it  very  advantageous  to  take  the 
physical  inventory  of  our  merchan¬ 
dise  stocks  two  months  prior  to  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  year.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  permits  the  auditors  to 
make  thorough  examination  of  all 
inventories  and  do  whatever  test 
checking  they  may  desire  on  our 
purchase  records,  markdown  rec¬ 
ords,  etc.  before  the  beginning  of 
their  regular  work  on  the  audit. 
This  procedure,  I  believe,  means 
that  we  get  a  better  job  from  our 
auditors  as  it  permits  them  more 
time  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  investigation  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  other  accounts  which  possi¬ 
bly  could  be  and  possibly  are 
passed  over  with  very  little  check¬ 
ing  when  there  is  a  limited  time  to 
complete  the  entire  audit.  We  find 
that  each  year  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  wind  up  the  job  in  the  time  we 
are  allowed;  that  limited  time  be¬ 
ing  estal)lished  by  the  necessity  of 
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gelling  our  annual  report  out  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  our 
annual  stockholders’  meeting  which 
is,  of  course,  permanently  set  in 
our  charter.  The  fact  that  our 
stocks  are  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  also  has  a  definite 
Ix-aring  on  the  time  allowed  for 
auditing  as  they,  too,  must  have  a 
certain  number  of  days  advance 
notice  of  the  stockholders’  meeting. 

All  schedules  for  use  by  our  audi¬ 
tors  are  prepared  on  their  own 
particular  type  of  worksheets  in 
order  that  they  may  be  included 
in  their  regular  file,  and  consist  of 
the  following: 

1.  Summary  by  departments  of 
our  merchandise  record  show¬ 
ing  purchases,  sales,  transfers, 
mark-downs,  and  mark-ups. 

2.  Analysis  of  dividends  on  invest¬ 
ments. 

3.  Analysis  of  Sundry  Interest 
Earned. 

4.  Analysis  of  Sundry  Incomes. 

5.  Analysis  of  Sundry  Expense. 
These  schedules  show  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  the  auditors  to 
easily  check  them  with  the  rec¬ 
ords  as  well  as  with  securities. 


etc.  from  which  the  income  or 
expense  may  have  arisen. 

(■).  .Another  schedule  prepared  in 
our  office  is  one  of  our  expenses 
by  Functional  Groups  and  Na¬ 
tural  Divisions.  Some  of  these 
expenses  are  further  analyzed, 
such  as  depreciation,  rent,  dona¬ 
tions,  taxes,  memberships  and 
dues,  and  some  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  services. 

considerable  amount  of  work 
is  done  on  our  .Accounts  Receivable 
before  our  auditors  begin  their 
process  of  verification.  For  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  made  by  our  organiza¬ 
tion  each  year  we  have  a  relatively 
high  ratio  of  accounts  receivable. 
Probably  as  high,  or  higher,  than 
most  stores  represented  in  this 
group  or  at  least  of  the  larger 
stores.  Fhis  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  nature  of  our  business,  that  of 
selling  merchandise  of  a  rather  high 
unit  value  and  of  a  type  that  is 
tpiite  generally  purchased  on  a 
time  basis.  In  view  of  this  condi¬ 
tion,  our  largest  asset  is  our  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  Naturally  this 
asset  receives  a  great  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  at  all  times,  but  esjiecially 
along  about  the  end  of  the  year 


when  we  make  any  bad  account 
write-offs  that  seem  necessary  and 
make  our  final  determination  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  an  adequate 
reserve  for  doubtful  or  slow  items. 

Our  Gredit  Manager  prepares  a 
schedule  of  bad  accounts  to  be 
written  off  at  the  year-end  and  each 
account  in  our  ledgers  is  aged  for 
past  due  balances  before  the  ledg¬ 
ers  and  trial  balances  are  given  to 
the  auditors.  These  are  used  by  the 
auditors  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  that  all  accounts  which 
may  show  a  bad  age  condition  are 
either  included  in  the  bad  account 
write-off  or  that  ample  attention  is 
given  them  when  the  final  reserve 
figure  is  established. 

^Ve  prepare  copies  of  all  bank 
reconciliations  as  of  December  31, 
to  be  used  by  them  in  making  their 
own  reconciliations  from  special 
statements  obtained  from  the  banks 
on  January  15. 

.A  schedule  of  Capital  .Additions 
and  Retirements  is  prepared  for 
two  purposes,  our  .-Auditors  and  the 
Federal  Revenue  .Agents.  These 
schedules  contain  considerable  de¬ 
tailed  information  that  enables 
both  to  quicklv  audit  the  capital 
accounts  with  very  little  time  spent 
in  running  down  details. 

There  are  some  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  schedules  and  analyses  made  in 
preparation  of  our  annual  audit 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
as  much  importance  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  above.  I  have  attempted  to 
show  what  we  find  it  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  do  in  preparing  for  our 
auditors.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  we  bring  about  a  sizable  sav¬ 
ings  both  from  the  actual  cost  of 
the  person  assigned  to  prepare  the 
schedules  and  in  the  amount  of 
time  saved  by  other  employees  who 
must  stop  their  regular  work  and 
assist  the  auditor  if  he  is  left  to 
prepare  them  after  the  job  is 
started. 

— .An  address  before  the  Retail  Control¬ 
lers  .Association  of  Los  .Angeles. 


The  new  Broadway-Pasjulena  completes  a 
group  which  includes  the  Broadway  De¬ 
partment  Store  of  Los  Angeles,  founded  in 
1896,  and  the  Broadway-Hollywood,  added 
in  1931.  The  new  three-story  building  em¬ 
bodies  latest  developments  in  architectur¬ 
al,  mechanical  and  display  features.  Park¬ 
ing  space  is  provided  for  400  cars  at  one 
time.  Uniformed  attendants  park  the  cars 
and  carry  customers'  packages  to  waiting 
automobiles. 
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A  Simplified  Payroll  Procedure  Outlined 

.  .  .  For  department  stores  of  from  1  to  3  million  volume 


By  W.  P.  Davidson,  Madigan  Bros.,  Chicago 


Master  record  for  payroll  procedure. 


EPARTMENT  Store  Ac-  p 

counting,  procedures,  and 
internal  controls  have  under¬ 
gone  various  stages  of  progress. 

In  the  ’20’s  systems  were  elaborate, 
reports  were  numerous  and  “red 
tap>e”  was  considered  a  necessary 
evil.  In  the  depression  years  of  the 
’30’s,  controls  were  thrown  over¬ 
board.  Today  we  are  staying  more 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Yet 
through  both  of  these  periods  one 
great  inefficiency  was  allowed  to 
survive.  This  inefficiency  to  which 
I  refer  is  duplication  of  records. 

With  Old  Age  and  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Comp)ensation  legislation, 
payroll  accounting  in  department 
stores  is  a  likely  spot  to  find  need¬ 
less  duplication.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  a  suitable  system.  Many 
payrolls  can  be  adapted  to  a  book¬ 
keeping  machine  Of)eration.  Peg 
board  and  strip  accounting  are 
gaining  momentum  for  payroll 
work.  Going  apparently  against 
the  general  trend,  our  recently  in¬ 
stalled  payroll  system  is  operated 
manually. 

The  mechanics  of  preparing  our 
payroll  are  the  following: 

1.  Function  Performed  by 
Timekeeper 

A.  Each  employee  has  a  time 
card.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  em¬ 
ployee  to  record  his  time  in  and 
out  each  day.  The  time  card  is 
headed  up  on  the  addressograph 
and  shows:  name,  clock  number, 
social  security  number,  department 
or  expense  account. 

B.  On  Monday  morning  the 
timekeeper  records  on  each  time 
card  the  number  of  hours  worked 
for  the  previous  week. 

2.  Function  Performed  by 
Payroll  Clerical 

A.  The  “hours  worked”  recorded 
by  the  timekeeper  is  checked  for 
accuracy. 

B.  Time  cards  are  sorted  by 
color.  Regular  employees  have 
white  time  cards.  The  extra  em¬ 


ployees  have  pink  ones. 

C.  Time  cards  are  sorted  by  ex¬ 
pense  account  and  by  clock  num¬ 
ber  within  the  expense  account. 
This  conforms  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sheets  in  the  “Em¬ 
ployee  Annual  Earnings  Record”. 

D.  The  “hours  worked”  is  posted 
from  the  time  cards  to  the  “Em¬ 
ployee  Annual  Earnings  Record”. 

E.  The  gross  earnings  is  com¬ 
puted,  and  deductions  made  for 
social  security  and  group  insurance. 
Thus,  we  obtain  the  net  amount 
to  be  paid  each  employee. 

F.  The  control  figure  is  obtained 
by  adding  through  the  individual 
sheets. 

G.  Individual  payment  advice  is 
made  for  each  employee. 

3.  Function  Performed  by 
Payroll  Cashier 

A.  The  amount  due  per  the  pay¬ 
ment  advice  is  put  in  pay  envelope 
by  a  designated  cashier. 

B.  A  disbursement  cashier  (dif¬ 
ferent  |)erson  from  the  above) 
gives  out  the  envelopes. 


The  above  outlines  briefly  the 
mechanics  of  our  payroll  proced¬ 
ure. 

Monthly  Payroll  Data 

In  order  for  our  records  to  be 
of  value  to  the  management,  we 
must  be  able  to  draw  from  them 
essential  information  to  aid  man¬ 
agement. 

1.  Monthly  Payroll  Summary 

Since  we  have  a  control  sheet  for 
each  expense  account,  the  Month¬ 
ly  Payroll  Summary  is  not  com¬ 
plex.  The  total  of  the  current 
month’s  cash  payments  is  taken 
from  the  controls.  These  figures 
are  put  on  a  work  sheet. 

The  accruals  are  also  put  on  this 
sheet.  The  total  of  the  worksheet 
is  balanced  with  the  Payroll  Con¬ 
trol  plus  and  minus  the  accruals. 
Thus,  it  is  seen  that  no  entry  is 
made  in  the  Payroll  Record  for  the 
monthly  summary.  From  the  work¬ 
sheet  the  totals  are  journalized  to 
expense,  leased  departments  and 
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Some  Aspects  of  Federal  Taxation 

By  Joseph  J.  Klein 

Dr.  Klein  is  senior  partner  of  Klein,  Hinds  & 
Finke,  C.P.A.’s;  an  attorney,  author  and  member 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Higher  Education. 


other  general  ledger  class! Hcations. 

2.  .Accrued  Wages 

The  accrued  wages  for  purposes 
of  the  Monthly  Payroll  Summary 
are  estimated.  'I'he  previous  week’s 
payroll  is  used  as  a  base.  By  esti¬ 
mating  the  accrual,  we  save  much 
time  and  are  able  to  complete  our 
report  sooner.  It  is  quite  accurate 
as  we  adjust  for  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  base  week,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

3.  Employees  Working  in  More 
Than  One  Department 

In  preparing  the  payroll  sum¬ 
mary  one  factor  that  must  be  given 
consideration  is  employees  working 
in  more  than  one  department.  The 
timekeeper  is  notified  of  any  de¬ 
partmental  change,  and  notes  it  on 
the  timecard.  Since  each  employee 
has  only  one  “Earnings  Record”, 
all  of  his  salary  is  charged  to  the 
department  to  which  he  is  as¬ 
signed. 

On  a  worksheet  the  department 
to  which  he  is  transferred  is 
charged  and  the  former  depart¬ 
ment  is  credited.  This  worksheet 
is  incorporated  in  the  monthly 
summary.  If  he  is  permanently 
transferred,  his  “Earnings  Record” 
is  reclassified  and  an  entry  is  made 
on  the  control  sheets  affected. 


The  Second  Revenue  .\ct  of 
1940  imptoses  excess-profits 
taxes  on  what  is  called  “ad¬ 
justed  excess-profits  net  income.” 
Corporations  reporting  on  the 
calendar  year  basis  are  subject  to 
the  new  tax  on  their  entire  1940 
“adjusted  excess-profits  net  in¬ 
come.”  Corporations  reporting  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis  are  subject  to  the 
tax  on  their  1941  “adjusted  excess- 
profits  net  income,”  that  is,  on  such 
income  for  the  period  beginning  in 
1940  and  ending  in  1941,  with  the 
result  that  the  income  of  those 
months  of  1940  which  precede  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  not  subject  to  the  excess-profits 
tax.  This  procedure  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Congressional  j>olicy  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  1934  .\ct.  It  is  a 
fair  policy,  because  while  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  favor  fiscal  year  corpora¬ 
tions,  this  is  not  so— for  the  reason 
that  when  the  excess-profits  tax  is 
eventually  repealed,  fiscal  year 
cor|X)rations  will  remain  subject  to 
the  levy  for  months  of  the  year 
during  which  calendar  year  corpo¬ 
rations  are  not  liable  for  the  tax. 
Moreover,  the  existing  provision 
makes  for  simplicity  in  calculation 
of  the  tax.  If  fiscal  year  corpora¬ 
tions  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
new  tax  for  the  months  of  1940 
which  are  included  in  their  1940 
fiscal  years,  the  old  and  the  new 
tax  would  have  to  be  calculated  as 
though  the  corporation’s  entire 
annual  income  were  subject  to  each 
tax,  and  then  the  tax  under  each 
statute  would  have  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  months  which  falls  wirhin  each 
calendar  year. 

There  are  those  who  wish  to 
have  the  law  amended  so  as  to  sub¬ 
ject  fiscal  year  corporations  to  the 
excess-profits  tax  for  all  months  of 
the  year  1940.  I  trust  that  anv  such 
move  will  be  resisted  as  unneces¬ 
sary.  unfair  and  legislatively  vi¬ 
cious.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  amendment,  if  attempted,  will 


fail. 

Although  higher  income  and 
profits  are  inescapable,  I  believe 
that  1941  tax  legislation  will  not 
be  made  retroactive  to  1940  opera¬ 
tions.  W’hile  some  recent  tax  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  quite  indefensible, 

I  Ijelieve  that  existing  “Congres¬ 
sional  morality”  will  not  sanction 
increase  in  tax  rates  retroactive  to 
a  prior  tax  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940, 
which  increased  the  maximum  nor¬ 
mal  corjjoration  tax  from  20.9%  to 
24%  and  which  imposed  excess- 
profits  taxes  ranging  from  25%  to 
.50%,  while  not  enacted  until 
Octolx;r,  was  made  applicable  to 
the  entire  calendar  year  1940. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  “retroactivity”  within  the  year 
marks  the  limits  to  which  the  new 
Congress,  like  the  present  one,  will 
permit  its  official  conscience  to  be 
stretched. 

I  venture  to  express  these  hopes 
about  the  immediate  future  of  fed¬ 
eral  tax  legislation,  because  I  sense 
that  we  are  becoming  again  a 
united  people.  Self  defense  cannot 
brook  disunity.  In  the  existing 
emergency.  Congress  will,  I  hope, 
do  a  number  of  indispensable 
things;  deliberately  avoid  discrimi¬ 
natory  taxes;  invite  trained  experts 
to  cooperate  in  the  formulation  of 
sound  and  equitable  fiscal  f>olicies; 
invite  experts  to  cooperate  in  the 
drafting  of  a  revenue  measure 
which  will  be  fair  instead  of  merely 
politically  exp>edient,  which  will 
encourage  cooperation  of  industry 
and  labor,  which  wall  further 
stimulate  production  and  increase 
employment,  which  wall,  w'hile 
fully  mindful  of  the  requirements 
of  national  defense,  permit  fair 
profits  and  encourage  ever  more 
equitable  distribution  of  increased 
production.  In  these  and  related 
wavs,  we  may  build  a  sounder  de- 
mocracv,  one  safe  from  attacks 
from  without  and  boring  from 
within. 


4.  Comparative  Payroll  Reports 
—Actual  and  Budget 

I'he  weekly  payroll  report  shows 
the  actual  and  budget-week  and 
month  to  date— by  expense  ac¬ 
counts.  Our  budget  is  prepared  six 
months  in  advance.  It  shows  the 
estimated  payroll  for  expense  ac¬ 
counts  by  months  and  weeks.  The 
weekly  actual  figures  are  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  “Earnings  Record”. 
The  monthly  actual  is  taken  from 
the  expense  ledger. 

Quarterly  Payroll  Data 
1.  Bonus 

.\11  regular  and  extra  salespeople 
are  paid  a  quarterly  bonus.  It  is 
based  on  sales  in  excess  of  quota. 
Each  department  is  given  a  selling 
percent.  From  the  salary  and  sell¬ 
ing  percent  w’e  arrive  at  the  sales¬ 
person’s  quota. 

The  amount  over  or  under  quota 
is  computed  weekly.  This  figure  is 
given  to  the  employees  as  well  as 
to  the  personnel  department  and 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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An  Efficient  Credit  Operation  for 
a  Smaller  Volume  Store 

By  E.  V.  McWilliams 

Credit  Manager,  Abramson’s,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


ABRAMSON’S  is  located  on  the 
Main  Street  of  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  but  two  blocks  from 
the  subway  and  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road,  and  is  also  ser\ed  with  excel¬ 
lent  bus  transportation.  We  stress 
this  since  a  great  part  of  our  sales 
originates  from  people  living  in 
neighboring  towns. 

The  store  and  warehouse  are 
located  in  a  four-stcry  brick  build¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  total  of  34  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  store  and  our  main 
floor  is  responsible  for  45  to  50% 
of  total  sales. 

Our  trade  is  a  medium  to  high 
class  one,  with  customers  within  a 
radius  of  20  miles.  This  includes 
the  higher  class  residential  section 
of  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island. 
The  store  does  a  business  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  million  dollars. 
Of  this  amount,  20%  is  done  on  a 
credit  basis. 

Types  of  Credit 

Regular  30-day  Charge  Accounts, 
enabling  a  customer  to  purchase 
anything  in  the  store  up  to  the 
rating  of  the  account,  represent  a 
major  credit  service.  Bills  are  rend¬ 
ered  on  the  first  of  the  month,  due 
and  payable  by  the  tenth  of  the 
month  following  month  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Exceptions  are  sorhetimes 
made  for  purchases  in  excess  of  the 
credit  limit  by  an  agreement  with 
the  credit  manager  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

For  example,  an  account  may 
have  a  credit  rating  of  $.50  and  the 
customer  desires  to  purchase  SI 00 
worth  of  merchandise  and  pay  for 
it  within  30  to  90  days.  She  can 
do  so  by  calling  at  our  credit  office 
and  making  those  arrangements. 
The  arrangement  is  so  noted  on 
the  customer’s  ledger  card,  in  a 
space  set  aside  for  just  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

Deferred  Payment  Accounts  — 
Our  minimum  deferred  payment 
sale  is  $25.  Purchases  on  this  typ>e 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  spionsored  jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores  and  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division.  Although 
Abramson’s  does  apjproxi- 
mately  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business,  its  credit 
volume  represents  at  this 
time  only  20%  of  total  store 
sales  and  can  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  typical 
smaller  volume  store  credit 
operation.  The  credit  opera¬ 
tion  of  Abramson’s  was 
started  about  two  years  ago 
and  is  giowing  rapidly.  The 
accompanying  article,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  McWilliams, 
the  store’s  Credit  Manager, 
covers  briefly  all  important 
phases  of  the  operation  such 
as  the  different  types  of 
credit  sales  and  the  proced¬ 
ure  follotved  in  connection 
with  each  of  these. 


of  account  can  only  be  made  in  our 
rug  and  linoleum,  lamps  and  ap¬ 
pliance  departments,  as  w'ell  as  in 
our  toy  and  better  type  coat  de¬ 
partments.  Our  installment  terms 
are  as  follows:  The  down  payment 
retjuired  is  10%,  with  a  minimum 


of  S5.  In  addition  the  monthly 
payment  must  be  at  least  $5,  and 
our  time  extension  is  from  90  days 
to  12  months,  with  a  carrying 
charge  of  1/9  of  1%  a  month  on  the 
original  unpaid  balance  for  all 
purchases  over  90  days. 

In  selling  merchandise  on  the 
Deferred  Payment  Plan  it  is  our 
aim  to  limit  the  number  of  months 
to  as  short  a  term  as  is  possible  as 
well  as  to  make  the  terms  fit  the 
customer’s  capacity  to  pay.  We 
encourage  the  customer,  at  the  time 
the  application  is  taken,  to  indicate 
the  time  she  would  require  to  pay. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  customer  requests  a 
fewer  number  of  months  than  we 
ourselves  might  extend.  Naturally, 
all  90  day  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
counts  are  considered  the  same  as 
charge  accounts  and  no  carrying 
charge  is  added  for  this  period. 
Customer  purchases  of  electrical 
appliances  on  terms  of  12  months 
or  over  are  financed  through  the 
National  City  Bank  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  credit  is  taken  by  us. 

Merchandise  Coupon  Accounts— 
This  type  of  account  was  first 
offered  on  November  1,  1939  and 
by  October  1,  1940  we  have  done 
$20,000  worth  of  business  on  this 
basis.  Coupon  booklets  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  denominations  of  from 
$25  to  $50,  coupons  in  each  of  25^, 
50<‘  and  $1.00.  The  terms  on  these 
books  are  shown  on  the  schedule 
directlv  below: 


Coupon  Book  Schedule 


Book 

Down  Payment 

Four  Monthly 

Payments 

$25.00 

$  5.50 

$  5.00 

30.00 

6.60 

6.00 

35.00 

7.70 

7.00 

40.00 

8.80 

8.00 

45.00 

9.90 

9.00 

50.00 

11.00 

10.00  , 
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Two  sides  of  30-day  char9e  application  form,  which  combines  customer's 
ledger  card  and  credit  history.  Collection  activities  are  also  noted  on  this  form. 


When  tlie  bmiklet  is  issued  the 
customer  can  purchase  anything  in 
the  store  and  each  transaction  is 
considered  a  cash  transaction.  .\II 
clerks  are  instructed  never  to  give 
any  change  when  the  customer  pur¬ 
chases  with  a  Merchandise  Coupon 
B(K)klet.  For  example,  should  a 
customer  purchase  $1.79  worth  of 
merchandise,  the  clerk  rather  than 
tear  out  two  $1.00  coupons  and 
give  the  customer  21^  change,  will 
tear  out  a  $1.00,  a  50^  and  a  25^ 
coupon  and  the  customer  is  asked 
to  pay  the  overage  of  in  cash. 
This  account  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  want  more  that.  30  days 
to  pay  for  their  purchases. 

Credit  Forms 

Regular  SO-day  Charge  Application 

The  application  form  is  a  com¬ 
bination  application  and  custom¬ 
er’s  ledger  card.  The  advantage  of 
this  is  that  we  have  the  customer's 
antecedent  record  and  a  payment 


record  for  a  two  year  jieriod  at  our 
finger  tips  since  the  ledger  card  it¬ 
self  can  be  used  for  a  two  year 
period.  By  the  use  of  this  type  of 
form  we  a\<)id  having  to  search 
tlirough  files,  etc.  .After  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  application  is  taken,  the 
data  is  either  mailed  or  phoned  in 
to  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater 
New  York.  Upon  receipt  of  their 
report  such  information  as  her 
previous  paying  habits  and  bank 
reports  are  noted  on  the  ledger 
card.  In  the  event  the  account  is 
declined  due  to  non-responsibility 
notices  or  derogatory  data,  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  filed  in  our  decline  files 
after  notifying  the  customer. 

Collection  Record 

Referring  to  the  ledger  card 
again,  you  will  note  that  there  is  a 
column  for  “collection  follow  up”. 
Should  an  account  become  delin¬ 
quent  and  a  letter  be  sent  to  the 
customer,  the  form  numlier  and 
date  mailed  is  noted  therein.  Like¬ 


wise,  should  an  account  lie  sus¬ 
pended  or  closed  there  is  space  for 
a  notation  to  that  effect  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  card. 

Authorization  Procedure 

Our  authorization  procedure 
is  built  around  the  use  of  the 
Charga-Plate  .Authorization  .System. 
■After  an  account  is  opened  the 
customer  receives  her  Charga- 
Plate,  a  metal  token  with  her  name, 
address  and  account  number.  The 
account  number  is  followed  by  a 
code  letter  which  advises  the  sales 
clerk  just  how  much  that  particu¬ 
lar  account  can  charge  without  the 
clerk  calling  for  authorization  from 
the  credit  office.  For  example,  ac¬ 
count  number  2761. A  desiring  to 
purchase  in  a  department,  presents 
her  plate.  The  clerk  noting  the 
“.A”  knows  that  that  customer  is 
allowed  to  charge  up  to  $5  in  any 
single  department  without  authori¬ 
zation  from  the  credit  office.  If  the 
purchase  should  go  over  that 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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East  Indian  jewels,  worn  with  a  turquoise 
blue  wool  cape  embroidered  in  gold  and 
gold  lame  turban.  The  earrings  are  seed 
pearls  suspended  from  pendents  of  colored 
enamel.  The  bracelets  are  varying  shades 
of  magnificent  enamel  and  multi-colored 
precious  stones,  and  the  ring  is  a  carved 
emerald. 


The  flash  and  glow  of  many 
jewels  surround  us  with  a 
new  radiance. 

The  w'hole  world  of  flora  and 
fauna,  to  say  nothing  of  mystic  lore, 
mythology,  and  heraldic  design 
have  conspired  to  contribute  to  the 
jew'el  design  rampant  in  the  world 
of  fashion. 

Perhaps  in  no  phase  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  and  garb  industry  has  creative 
imagination  reached  such  heights. 

Millinery  is  a  close  second  but 
since  there  is  a  new  third  dimension 
as  well  as  an  architectural  trend  in 
jewelry,  this  in  my  mind  gives  it 
precedence. 

Gold,  the  new  jewel  fashion,  has 
reached  volume.  In  both  precious 
and  so-called  costume  jewelry  there 
are  three  types— rose  or  red,  green- 
yellow  and  now'  antique. 

Jewelry  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  functional  and  decorative, 
though  functional  jewelry  is  also 
decorative,  as  in  the  rose  gold 
watches  which  even  go  so  far  as  to 
use  rose  crystals  to  make  their  color 
harmony  complete.  Pointed  up 
with  rubies  and  diamonds  with 
very  elaborate  gold  bracelets,  these 
w'atches  are  highly  decorative.  Less 
important  little  rose  gold  numbers 
are  highlighted  with  white  gold 
and  use  bois  de  rose  cords  as  a 
bracelet. 


Wealth  of  Creative  Talent 
Shows  in  Jewelry  Design 


.  .  .  a  survey  of  what’s  new  and  profit¬ 
making  in  precious  and  costume  jewelry 


By  June  Hamilton  Rhodes 
Jewelry  Industry  Publicity  Board 


Diamond  wrist  watches  have 
never  been  so  beautiful  or  so  ele¬ 
gant  and  watches  are  worn  in  rings, 
on  clips,  on  chains,  about  the  neck, 
in  pockets  with  dangling  fobs  and 
as  chatelaines. 

Necklaces  are  of  ever  increasing 
interest:  plain  gold  links,  three- 
color  gold  twisted  cords,  huge  links 
with  a  dangling  bead  or  disk  to  be 
engraved. 

Charm  bracelets  are  as  popular 
as  ever  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  pearls  are  increasing  in  popu¬ 
lar  demand,  p>ossibly  because  they 
are  the  most  feminine  and  subtly 
flattering  and  we  are  in  the  mood 
to  be  feminine  and  gracious. 

Never  has  there  been  a  greater 
vogue  for  colored  stones  set  in  gold. 
They  begin  with  the  less  precious 
from  zircon,  amethyst,  tourmaline, 
red  and  pink  coral,  jade,  amber, 
topaz  and  moonstone  to  the  many 
colored  sapphires,  rubies  and  em¬ 
eralds. 

Diamonds  are  used  to  point  up 
all  of  these  jewel  combinations 
which  are  usually  set  with  gold. 

The  flower  fashion  rages.  Every 
conceivable  kind  of  flower  has  been 
imitated,  “big  as  life  and  larger”  in 
the  true  Georgian  manner— and  the 
flowers  range  from  lilies  of  the  val¬ 
ley  in  pearls  and  green  enamel  to 
huge  orchids,  sprays  of  lilacs,  red 
spirea,  and,  of  course,  the  famous 
white  and  red  gardenias  paved  with 
rubies  and  diamonds.  Gold  flowers 
w'ith  stone  centers  set  in  cleverly 
convex  petals  that  give  them  the  il¬ 


lusion  of  great  luminosity  and  size 
are  new.  There  are  new  enamel 
designs  and  compacts  in  enamel  or 
gold  set  with  precious  stones  are 
found  in  all  department  stores. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  better 
department  stores  to  increase  the 
stock  in  the  precious  jewelry  de¬ 
partment.  Some  stores  have  im¬ 
ported  Russian,  Hungarian  and  old 
English  pieces  of  great  charm  and 
also  great  decorative  value. 

The  jewel  ensemble  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fashion— rings,  clips,  earrings 
and  necklaces  to  match  are  worn  by 
smart  tvomen  for  both  day  and 
evening.  A  simple  dress  of  one 
color  and  little  decoration  is  an  in¬ 
spiration  with  this  fashion. 

Companion  pieces,  clip  and  ring 
to  match,  clip  in  floral  design,  ring 
in  the  same  stone  in  a  modern 
architectural  arrangement,  are  new 
and  very  attractive.  The  tendency 
toward  neckwear  does  not  conflict 
with  the  jewel  fashion,  as  neckwear 
is  held  in  place  by  clips,  brooches 
or  lanyards.  Lanyards  are  at  their 
best,  however,  on  the  pockets  of 
suits— and  suits  it  will  be  for  spring. 

Men’s  jewelry  is  certainly  on  the 
up  and  up.  There  are  many  new 
designs  in  animal  heads  in  carved 
and  painted  crystal.  There  are 
many  new  sports  motifs  in  gold. 

.\11  gentlemen  wear  French  cuffs 
again,  and  a  whole  collection  of  cuff 
links  for  many  men  is  the  result. 
Gentlemen’s  rings  are  again  in 
favor,  many  of  them'  bearing  a 
family  or  fraternal  crest. 
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Military  motifs  are  gaining  daily 
in  popularity  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Lockets  and  charms  for  the  “girl 
he  left  behind  him,”  hiding  his  pic¬ 
ture,  to  be  gazed  upon  in  privacy  or 
a  moment  of  boasting.  And  for  the 
“Man  of  War”  a  ring  whose  gold 
crest  slides  easily  to  disclose  “her 
picture,”— no  one  would  ever  sus¬ 
pect,  and  he  likes  that  too. 

Hair  ornaments  from  flower 
sprays,  diamond  clips,  combs  with 
delicate  jeweled  bars  to  the  tiara, 
are  in  fashion.  Tiaras  are  lighter, 
less  expensive  and  infinitely  more 
becoming.  Diamond  crosses  are  in 
favor  with  young  and  old. 

Many  very  fine  diamond  and 
p>earl  necklaces  are  appearing  with 
the  pompadour  and  the  tiara.  The 
next  trend  will  be  the  dog  collar- 
interpreted  in  pearls  and  diamonds 
with  earrings  to  match,  my  first 
guess. 

Black  pearls  are  again  considered 
very  smart. 

Dinner  rings  have  arrived  on  the 
heels  of  cocktail  rings  and,  shades 
of  1890,  the  little  finger  ring,  as 
cute  as  can  be,  is  with  us  again. 

Hearts,  flow'ers,  lover's  knots  and 
circles,  all  forms  of  a  romantic 
period  not  too  remote,  are  every¬ 
where. 

The  large  size  of  much  of  the 
jewelry  is  barbaric  and  often  clum¬ 
sy.  This  is  a  fashion  to  soft  pedal 
—too  much  of  anything  is  too 
much,  and  at  these  times  reactions 
set  in  that  are  not  favorable  to  the 
trade.  Less  jewelry  and  better 
wotdd  be  a  salutary  mo\  e  for  manii- 
farttirers  and  buyers  to  consider. 
Large  pieces  worn  one  at  a  time 
so  that  the  real  value  of  the  piece 
be  shown. 

I  am  in  the  jewelry  promotion 
business  and  represent  e\ery  phase 
of  the  industry,  but  I  still  say, 
“Don’t  overdo  it.”  Remember  our 
grandmothers  got  to  wearing  so 
many  petticoats  that  finally  we  shed 
them  all— skirts  dragged  on  the 
ground  and  then  went  to  the  knees. 
These  actions  and  reactions  are 
normal,  but  it  would  be  so  mtich 
wiser  if  the  industry  could  look  in¬ 
to  the  future  and  take  steps  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  own  best  interests. 

Children’s  jewelry  is  a  field  in 
which  so  little  that  is  new,  inter¬ 
esting  or  modern  has  been  done. 


Victorian  hands  with  the  “Tabby"  device  are  a  new  trick  worn  on  gloves. 
Lockets  are  news,  either  in  an  antique  design  worn  on  a  charm — or  simple 
and  modern— or  a  tiny  one  for  a  charm  bracelet.  Lapel  clip  of  silver  In 
an  acorn  and  leaf  design.  The  acorn  detaches  and  Is  a  perfume  container. 
An  unusual  ensemble  in  a  seahorse  and  shell  design  is  silver  with  a  gilt 
finish.  Identification  tag  bracelets  in  two  tone  gold  are  still  popular  and 
a  little  compass  makes  a  charming  bracelet  gadget.  Silver  heart  clip — 
gold  lock  and  key — heart  key  ring  and  twenty-two  year  calendar. 


Watches  In  new  designs — gold  set  with  precious  stones  and  worn  on 
snake  chain  bracelets — the  one  at  the  far  right  Is  a  locket.  Diamond 
and  platinum  watches  In  wrist  models — a  ring — a  clip  and  a  pin  set  In 
a  crystal  oval. 


This  should  be  given  serious 
thought  since  mother  and  daughter 
fashions  are  now  an  established 
trend.  The  very  beautiful,  fluid, 
mo^ement  which  the  modern  jewel 
crafts  now  have  mastered  is  a  tridv 
beautiful  art.  Nfany  of  the  gold 
floral  pieces  should  be  worn  inside 
out,  so  perfect  is  their  workman¬ 
ship.  Certainly  with  the  great  in¬ 
terest  in  gold  jewelry,  diamonds 
and  platinum  have  not  sufficed.  A 
\ery  fine  diamond  must  be  set  in 


platinum  and  no  good  jeweler  will 
take  a  flawless  stone  and  set  it  in 
gold.  It  just  isn’t  done. 

There  is  room  in  the  industry 
for  plastics,  glass, and  wood,  and 
many  and  ingenious  are  the  inter¬ 
pretations  in  these  materials. 

Jewelry  must  carry  on  because 
it  is  fundamental,  but  its  progress 
should  be  watched  carefully  to  see 
that  it  does  not  reach  extremes 
w’hich  go  beyond  good  taste. 

.\  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
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^Winter  Casuals” — A  New  Apparel  Season 

By  Vactor  T.  Chambers,  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation,  and 
Chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Color  Coordination  Committee 


Anew  season  has  developed  in 
ready-to-wear  —  a  season  for 
casual  clothes  to  be  worn  in 
January  and  February,  after  the 
fall  season  has  ended  and  before 
the  customer  is  ready  to  turn  her 
attention  to  her  Easter  wardrobe. 

The  development  of  this  new  sea¬ 
son  for  what  we  may  call  “Winter 
Casuals”  was  foreshadowed  at  the 
last  showing  of  the  Couture,  just 
before  the  fall  of  Paris.  A  definite 
trend  toward  more  casualness  in 
clothes  manifested  itself  then.  Even 
for  several  early  seasons  in  the  past, 
however,  this  trend  had  been  de¬ 
veloping  and  had  made  an  auspici¬ 
ous  apf)earance  before  the  advent 
of  the  so-called  Easter  types. 

Now  this  trend  has  come  to 
.\merica,  and  no  doubt  you  have 
noticed  in  the  clothes  worn  by 
people  of  means  during  past  De¬ 
cembers,  Januarys  and  Februarys  a 
tendency  to  dress  much  less  formal¬ 
ly  than  of  yore.  Casual  clothes, 
classic  and  spectator  types,  are  tyf)es 
that  are  frequently  discussed,  but 
difficult  to  define.  Yet  most  certain¬ 
ly  they  have  become  a  large  part  of 
every  smart  woman’s  wardrobe, 
from  the  Alpine  hat  to  the  country 
brogue. 

If  you  travel  in  New  York  today, 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  Madison 
•Avenue  and  57th  Street,  Park  .Ave¬ 
nue,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon,  most 
of  the  well  dressed  women,  particu¬ 
larly  between  the  ages  of  twenty  to 
thirty  years,  are  noticed  alighting 
from  their  cars  in  the  most  casual 
treatments  of  monotone  coats,  en¬ 
sembles,  and  sportswear.  These 
clothes  sometimes  appear  at  after¬ 
noon  affairs  also— evidence  that 
w'omen  desire  to  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able  even  when  attending  relatively 
formal  affairs. 

Just  recently,  several  of  the  styl¬ 
ists  of  the  principal  fabric  concerns 
here  in  America  made  trips 
through  the  Middle  West  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  West  Coast,  and  came 
back  with  the  report  that  casual 


Gracemore  town  ensemble  in  Botany's 
Bunny  Crepe  of  wool  and  rabbit  hair 
with  dress  in  crepe  to  match. 


town  clothes  are  by  far  the  princi¬ 
pal  fashion  trend.  The  types  and 
fabrics  used  are,  of  course,  influ¬ 
enced  a  great  deal  by  the  colors. 

These  colors  are  not  pastels,  but 
clearer  and  more  distinctive  and 
not  the  usual  drab  navy,  black  and 
browns  which  have  been  the  shades 
for  the  winter  costumes.  Then 
again,  the  fabrics  in  these  colors  are 
trimmed  with  light-looking  furs. 

Recognizing  that  buyers  would 
need  guidance  in  purchasing  lined 
coats,  costumes,  and  the  shoes  and 
millinery  to  go  with  them  for  this 
in-between  fashion  period,  the 
N  R  D  G  .A’s  Color  Coordination 
Committee  this  year  launched  a 
new  color  card— the  1941  E.ARLA' 
SPRING  COLOR  CARD,  featur¬ 
ing  “Town  Casual”  colors  for  the 
fill-in  business  from  Christmas  time 
to  March  1. 

The  Early  Spring  Card  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion  during  the  first  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  was  used  by  buyers  who 
came  to  the  market  at  that  time. 


It  will  be  followed  by  the  E.AS’FER 
AND  LATE  SPRING  COLOR 
C.ARD,  showing  basic  volume  col¬ 
ors  for  dresses,  dressy  coats,  suits, 
costumes,  shoes  and  millinery  for 
Easter  wear,  to  be  issued  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

By  issuing  two  color  cards  for 
Spring  instead  of  one,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Merchandising  Division 
acknowledge  the  development  of 
the  season  for  “Winter  Casuals” 
which  has  grown  up  Ijctwcen  the 
regular  Fall-and-Winter  season  and 
the  Easter  selling  period. 

In  their  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  the  new  card,  the  retailers  and 
manufacturers  of  .America  have 
shown  their  alertness  to  the  new 
trend  and  its  opportunities  for 
added  volume. 

The  members  of  the  Color  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee,  whose  co¬ 
operation  has  made  jwssible  the 
publication  of  two  cards  this  sea¬ 
son,  are: 

Ruth  Ewell,  .Arkwright,  Inc.;  Vee 
Rafdal,  .Associated  Merchandising 
C;orp.;  Ruth  Waltz,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Company;  Ruth  Niclas,  Kirby 
Block  &:  Company;  Josephine  N. 
Schey,  Kirby  Block  fc  Company; 
Jeanne  .A.  Lombard,  .Arthur  E. 
Littman,  Ittc.;  Rose  .A.  Glemby, 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate;  Marion 
Wright,  Syndicate-.Mliance  Trad¬ 
ing  Corp. 

Advisory  members  (members  not 
connected  with  stores  or  buying 
offices)  are: 

Ruth  H.  Kerr,  Style  .Analyst, 
Calf  Tanners  .Association;  Maud  G. 
Moody,  Millinery  Editor,  Fairchild 
Publications;  Rhea  Nichols,  Stylist, 
.Allied  Kid  Company;  \Vinifred  }. 
Ovitte,  Fashion  Editor,  Fairchild 
Publications. 

Members  ex-officio  are: 

Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager, 
.NRDG.A;  Sidney  Solomon,  Chair¬ 
man,  Merchandising  Division, 
NRDG.A;  T.  L.  Blanke,  Manager, 
Merchandising  Division,  NRDG.A; 
Beatrice  Judelle,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee. 
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Preparing  Departments  for  Wool  Labeling 

NRDGA  Meetings  with  Makers  and  Retail  Representatives  Stress  Import¬ 
ance  of  Making  Necessary  Changes  Now  Before  Law  Goes  Into  Effect 


Stressing  the  need  for 

prompt  consideration  of  the 
regtilations  contained  in  the 
recently  passed  AVool  Products 
Labeling  Law,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  during  the 
month  held  a  series  of  imp>ortant 
meetings  of  representatives  of  the 
woolen  industry  and  retailers  in 
the  offices  of  the  Association.  In 
calling  together  the  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  sfjecialized  groups,  the 
Association  urged  advantage  at 
once  be  taken  of  the  preparatory 
period  of  nine  months  before  the 
actual  provisions  go  into  effect. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  various 
groups,  the  Association  stressed  the 
point  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  rearranging  procedure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law.  Up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  press,  the  meetings  of 
trade  representatives  included  the 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers 
of  men’s  clothing,  hosiery,  knitted 
outerwear  and  blanket  depart¬ 
ments,  each  in  separate  meetings 
w'ith  representatives  of  respective 
mills  and  manufacturers. 

As  a  result  common  understand¬ 
ings  were  reached  concerning 
changes  that  will  be  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  by  the  time  the 
period  for  readjustment  is  over,  the 
practices  of  the  industry  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  law.  So  far, 
twenty-two  committees  have  been 
appointed,  consisting  of  from  three 
to  seven  retail  buyers  and  an  equal 
number  of  manufacturers,  and 
meetings  have  been  held  at  the  rate 
of  two  a  week  since  the  law  was 
enacted. 

•  At  the  meetings  various  phases 
of  the  law  were  discussed,  includ¬ 
ing  guarantees  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  as  to  the  wool  content;  the 
type  of  ticket  to  be  attached  to  the 
product  as  w’ell  as  where  the  label 
should  be  placed  on  the  various 
products  affected. 

In  connection  with  guarantees 
which  the  law  provides  may  be 
specified  in  relation  to  a  particular 


lot  of  goods,  in  which  case  they  may 
appear  on  the  invoice,  or  there  may 
be  a  continuing  guarantee  the  form 
of  which  is  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Irving 
C.  Fox,  Counsel,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  made  the 
following  suggestions  as  to  guar¬ 
antee  forms.  In  the  case  of  a  speci¬ 
fic  guarantee  he  suggested  this 
form: 

"We  hereby  guarantee  that 
no  wool  product  listed  on  this 
invoice  is  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Wool  Prod¬ 
ucts-  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 

Signed 

.Address  . ’’ 

And,  with  slight  variation,  Mr. 
Fox  offered  the  same  form  for  a 
continuing  guarantee,  as  follows; 
“We  hereby  guarantee  that 
no  wool  products  sold  and  de¬ 
livered  to  you  by  us  are  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning 
of  the  ^Vool  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Act  of  1939. 

Signed 

Address  ” 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
bulletin  to  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  that  these  forms  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  if  manufacturers 
and  retailers  alike  approve  them, 
they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  official  reaction. 

Men’s  Clothing 
Following  the  meeting  of  men’s 
clothing  buyers  and  manufacturers. 
Lew  Hahn  in  a  bulletin  to  the 
membership  made  the  following 
suggestion  to  the  clothing  buyers: 

“We  suggest  that  in  placing 
orders  you  stipidate  as  your 
Tninirnum  requirement  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  C^ompliance  with  legal  re¬ 
quirements  at  once. 

2.  guarantee  from  the 
manufacturer  that  labels 


contain  correct  information 
as  required  by  law. 

3.  That  information  be  con¬ 
tained  on  size  ticket  not 
smaller  than  2x1^  inches. 

A  supplemental  label  of 
larger  size  would  be  prefer¬ 
able. 

4.  That  ticket  be  placed  on 
sleeve,  vest  and  trousers. 

5.  That  in  addition  to  fibre 
information,  ticket  carry- 
name  of  manufacturer,  or 
your  otm  store  name  ac¬ 
cording  to  store  policy.’’ 

Hosiery 

At  the  meeting  of  the  hosiery 
manidacturers  and  buyers,  discus¬ 
sion  centered  around  the  practical 
place  to  mark  hosiery,  the  majority 
opinion  l)eing  that  the  transfer 
stamp  be  placed  on  the  sole  of  one 
of  each  pair. 

Because  of  the  heavy  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  types  of  hosiery  sold 
in  bundles,  it  was  thought  advis¬ 
able  that  such  hosiery  should  carry 
a  rider  ticket  on  each  pair  o£  hose; 
marking  the  bundle  or  box  will  not 
be  sufficient.  To  the  hosiery  buy¬ 
ers  the  .Association  has  made  the 
following  suggestion,  as  a  result  of 
this  meeting. 

"We  suggest  that  in  placing 
orders  for  hosiery— especially 
such  types  of  hosiery  as  con¬ 
ceivably  may  be  carried  over 
into  later  seasons— you  insist 
upon  the  following  require¬ 
ments: 

1.  .All  hosiery  containing  wool 
should  be  marked  or  label¬ 
ed  with  fibre  contents  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Wool  Prod¬ 
ucts  Labeling.  Act. 

2.  Labels  should  be  placed 
where  they  may  readily  be 
seen  by  the  consumer. 

3.  Wherever  possible  the 
transfer  method  of  mark¬ 
ing  should  be  used.  ^Vhere 
this  is  impossible  a  rider 
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ticket  should  carry  the  in¬ 
formation. 

4.  One  of  each  pair  should  be 
marked. 

5.  Either  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  or  your  store, 
according  to  store  policy, 
should  appear  with  the 
fibre  information. 

6.  Ask  for  the  guarantee  as 
provided  by  law.” 

Knitted  Outerwear 

The  knitted  outerwear  repre¬ 
sentatives  pointed  out  at  their 
meeting  that  so  many  different 
lines  of  merchandise  are  included 
in  knitted  outerwear  that  any 
attempt  to  standardize  the  size 
or  the  placing  of  the  labels  carry¬ 
ing  the  required  information  must 
be  approached  with  due  considera¬ 
tion  for  such  small  articles  as  in¬ 
fants’  bootees,  etc.  Some  of  the 
main  items  which  are  included  in 
the  classification  of  knitted  outer¬ 
wear  are  the  following:  sweaters, 
bathing  suits,  scarfs,  mittens,  hock¬ 
ey  caps.  It  was  also  brought  out 
that  some  manufacturers  of  knitted 
outerw'ear  use  special  fibres  such 
as  cashmere,  and  that  this  afforded 
a  knotty  problem.  Inasmuch  as 
such  sp)ecial  fibres  as  cashmere,  al¬ 
paca,  vicuna  and  camels  hair  are 
to  be  designated  as  “wool,”  this 
would  give  the  same  designation, 
for  example,  to  a  comparatisely  in- 
exp)ensive  sweater,  composed  of 
new  ordinary  wool,  as  to  the  more 
exptensive  types  of  wool  fibres. 

In  the  bulletin  to  members  on 
this  phase  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Hahn 
said  “that  while  the  laltel  had  to 
carry  the  statement  of  ‘wool’  and 
percentage,  it  would  lx?  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  law  to  have  the  label  also 
carry  some  such  statement  as,  ‘This 
garment  although  lal>eled  wool  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Wool 
Labeling  Law'  is  composed  of 

- percent  cashmere.’  Whether 

such  terms  as  ‘Cashmere  wool’  will 
be  permissible,  it  is  totj  early  to 
tell.” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  in  the  case  of  knitted 
outerwear  the  string  tag  would 
better  meet  the  labeling  problem 
in  that  field. 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  bulletin  further 
says,  “With  so  many  differing  items 


to  be  considered  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
standardization  of  labels  or  the 
places  where  labels  should  be  at¬ 
tached.  It  was  understood  that 
such  labels,  however,  would  be 
prominently  placed.” 

The  following  suggestions  were 
made  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  buyers  of 
knitted  outerwear  in  a  bulletin  to 
members: 

“We  suggest  that  in  placing 

orders  you  request  your  re¬ 
sources  to  follow  the  procedure 

outlined  below: 

1.  Insist  that  all  merchandise 
containing  w’ool  be  labeled 
to  indicate  its  fibre  con¬ 
tents  as  provided  by  the 
law. 

2.  Ask  to  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  appear  on  string  tags 
w'herever  that  is  impossible. 

3.  ^Vhere  string  tags  cannot 
be  used  insist  upon  some 
equally  prominent  and  en¬ 
during  method  of  labeling. 

4.  Make  sure  that  the  tag  or 
label  is  placed  in  sight 
where  the  consumer  may 
readily  see  it. 

5.  Insist  on  getting  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  your  goods  are 
properly  and  accurately 
labeled,  as  provided  by 
law'.” 

Blankets 

•Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  blan¬ 
ket  industry,  as  the  result  of  a  meet¬ 
ing,  agreed  to  begin  labeling  their 
new'  lines  in  January  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law'.  Those 
manufacturers  further  stand  w'ill- 
ing  to  cooperate  with  the  retailers 
by  putting  the  fibre  content  on 
their  invoices  for  blankets  bought 
in  the  meantime. 

It  w'as  reported  at  the  meeting 
that  manufacturers  of  part  wool 
blankets  at  a  meeting  of  their  own 
had  agreed  that  where  single  tickets 
are  used  the  fibre  information 
should  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
ticket:  w'here  double  tickets  are 
used,  it  should  be  optional  to  place 
the  information  on  the  back  of  the 
ticket  with  a  line  on  the  face  read¬ 
ing  “fibre  information  on  reverse 
side.” 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 


Association,  however,  urged  that 
these  manufacturers  in  all  cases 
place  the  information  on  the  face 
of  the  ticket.  It  was  further  urged 
that  manufacturers  of  all  wool 
blankets  use  a  supplemental  label 
on  the  outside  of  the  blanket  as 
the  w'oven  label  is  usually  placed 
inside  and  out  of  sight.  It  was 
generally  agreed  at  the  meeting 
that  manufacturers  and  retailers  be 
strongly  urged  to  avoid  the  use  of 
any  qualifying  w'ords  before  the 
word  “w'ool,”  such,  for  example,  as 
“Virgin”  or  “Pure.” 

Concerning  guarantees  the  blan¬ 
ket  manufacturers  stated  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  use  of  the  form  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  National  Association 
of  \Vool  Manufacturers,  as  follows: 

“We  warrant  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  of  the  w'ool  products  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  order  (or  invoice, 
as  the  case  may  be)  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  within  the  un¬ 
avoidable  variations  of  our 
manufacturing  procedure  and 
w'arrant  the  exercise  of  due 
care  to  make  the  statements  as 
required  by  the  "Wool  Prod¬ 
ucts  Labeling  .\ct  as  accurate 
as  possible.” 

Following  the  blanket  meeting, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
Association  offered  the  follow'ing 
suggestions  to  buyers  of  blankets: 

“We  suggest  that  in  placing 
orders  for  blankets  you  re¬ 
quire  the  observance  of  the 
following  procedure: 

1.  If  blankets  are  bought 
prior  to  January  opening 
of  lines,  request  fibre  con¬ 
tent  information  on  in¬ 
voices. 

2.  On  all  orders  beginning 
with  January  insist  that  re¬ 
quired  information  shall 
appear  on  suitable  labels 
which  are  plainly  in  sight 
when  blanket  is  folded  in 
customary  way. 

3.  If  manufacturers  (as  w'ith 
all-wool)  choose  to  put  in¬ 
formation  on  woven  labels 
insist  they  be  visible  when 
blanket  is  folded. 

4.  Where  paper  or  cotton 
tickets  are  used— whether 
double  or  single— ask  that 
information  appear  on  face 
of  such  tickets.  ^ 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Retailers  Should  Resist  Unsound  Restrictions 


In  report  for  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Major 
Namm  urges  careful  scrutiny  of  proposed  legislation 


should  be  a  com- 
I  mon  bond  of  interest  in 
strutinizing  ail  legislative 
proposals  which  may  oj>erate  to  in¬ 
crease  prices,  or  which  in  any  man¬ 
ner  may  stand  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
proving  efficiency  or  service  to  the 
public,”  says  a  report  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Distribution,  of  the 
United  Slates  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  presented  by  Major  Benja¬ 
min  H.  Namm,  President  of  The 
Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn. 

“Retailers  as  a  group,”  the  rejx>rt 
continues,  “regardless  of  their  com¬ 
petitive  attitudes  in  their  own  fields 
of  merchandising,  may  properly  re¬ 
sist  proposals  which  in  any  way  dis¬ 
criminate  against  them,  whether 
such  discrimination  takes  the  form 
of  special  taxes  on  all  retailing  or 
on  any  of  its  forms,  or  residts  in 
restrictive  regulations  which  would 
bear  unfairly  on  them.  Indeed,  in¬ 
telligent  self-interest  and  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  retailers  to  the  public, 
would  seem  to  dictate  the  necessity 
for  a  solidarity  of  actif)n  on  such 
matters  on  the  part  of  all  retailers. 

“Not  only  retailers  but  producers 
and  the  public  likewise  have  a  clear 
interest  in  assuring  to  all  classes  of 
retailers  an  opportunity  to  perform 
their  legitimate  functions  unhamp¬ 
ered  by  special  forms  of  taxes  and 
unl)urdened  by  legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  restrictions  of  an  un¬ 
reasonable  character. 

“Control  and  regulation  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  is  a  device  which  has  been 
used  extensively  by  governments. 
In  some  instances  taxes  have  been 
levied  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
equalizing  competition  but  in  reali¬ 
ty  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or 
definitely  curtailing  the  business 
done  by  certain  forms  of  business 
enterprise. 

“Chain  stores  have  been  singled 
out  for  discriminatory  |)ur|K)ses, 
but  this  form  of  retailing  is  not  the 
only  subject  of  legislative  action  of 
this  kind  by  states  and  municipali¬ 
ties. 


“Leased  departments  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  lx.‘en  designated  as 
separate  stores,  subject  to  taxation 
as  such. 

“Taxes  ha\e  been  imposed  on 
the  distribution  warehouses  of 
chain  store  companies. 

“I'liere  have  lx.“en  ordinances 
taxing  every  truck  unloading  mer¬ 
chandise  within  a  city  limit;  and 
one  placing  a  tax  ujxm  every  vehi¬ 
cle  distributing,  in  a  city,  bread 
baked  outside  the  city  limits. 

“  Laxes  have  iK-en  prf)posed  on 
special  lines  of  merchandise  in 
sjK‘cified  price  classes. 

“Taxes  have  been  levied  on  a 
graduated  scale  on  the  sales  of  all 
classes  of  merchants,  and  on  their 
inventories. 

“Examination  of  proposals  which 
ha\e  been  introduced  in  great 
numbers  before  state  legislatures  in 
more  recent  years  discloses  a  con 
tinuation  of  elloris  to  place  special 

Selling  by 

Telepho.ne  Selling,  edited  by 

Norris  A.  Briseo,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 

School  of  Retailing.  New  York 

University.  Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 

351  pages,  cloth-bound.  S3.T5. 

HOSE  who  have  accejJied  the 
giving  way  by  the  indejiend- 
ent  grocer  and  kindred  str  res  to  the 
non-deliverv  chains  and  super-mar- 
kets  as  evidence  that  anv  metluKl  of 
selling  from  now  on  cannot  lie  suc¬ 
cessfully  pursued  without  customer 
direct  contact  with  merchandise, 
shoidd  read  Dean  Brisco’s  interest¬ 
ing  and  comprehensive  volume  on 
how  a  store  can  do  a  grM)d  job  of 
telephone  selling.  .\nd.  especially 
if  one  has  doid)t  of  it  from  the  de¬ 
partment  store  point  of  view,  an 
impressive  summary  of  sales  actual¬ 
ly  stimulated  in  stores  by  telephone 
suggestions  made  by  salespeople 
may  cause  him  to  change  his  mind. 
It  may  also  seem  hard  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  such  articles  as  vacuum 
cleaners  can  be  sold  by  telephone. 


tax  burdens  u|K>n  various  forms  of 
retailing. 

“Proposals  have  Ijeen  advanced 
to  limit  the  number  of  stores  that 
might  be  operated  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual  or  corporation,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  substantial  proof  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  store  is  needed  in  a  neigh- 
lK)rh(KKl  l>efore  allowing  one  to  be 
opened. 

“From  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
|K>sals  it  is  apparent  there  is 
scarcely  a  form  of  retailing  which 
has  not  at  one  time  or  another  been 
the  subject  of  discriminatory  and 
restrictive  legislation.  The  trend 
tr)ward  placing  more  of  such  meas¬ 
ures  on  the  statute  lK>oks  continues. 
Whatever  may  be  the  premises 
ufjon  which  advocacy  of  such  pro¬ 
posals  are  based,  it  is  apparent  that 
retailers  as  a  group  have  a  duty,  if 
only  in  their  self-interest,  to  scruti¬ 
nize  not  only  the  measures  now  be¬ 
fore  legislative  IxKlies  and  those 
which  may  be  proposed,  but  also 
the  measures  which  are  already  on 
the  statute  books.  Such  examina¬ 
tion  is  particularly  pertinent  in 
view  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
business  of  retailing.” 

Telephone 

yet  Dean  Brisco  oilers  the  case  of  a 
sales|K‘rson  who  actually  sold  two 
by  telephone  in  one  day. 

With  vacuum  cleaners  and  other 
liighlv  competitive  items,  he  says, 
“It  is  particularly  inqiortant  that 
telephone  salespeople  try  to  p>er- 
suade  inquiring  customers  to  place 
their  orders  while  thev  are  on  the 
line.” 

In  his  introduction.  Dean  Brisco 
^nesses  the  increasingly  important 
role  played  by  the  telephone  in 
store  selling,  .\nswering  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  telephone  selling  effort 
cuts  down  store  traffic  and  reduces 
impulsive  buying  and  suggestion 
selling,  he  p>oints  out  that  traffic 
conditions  in  large  cities  have  prac- 
ticallv  barred  the  automobile’s  use 
for  daily  or  even  weekly  shopping. 
“Stores  must  offset  these  handi¬ 
caps.”  he  continues,  “by  offering 
sjH'cial  conveniences  and  services.” 

Exploring  the  potentials  of  tele¬ 
phone  selling,  the  book  deals  with 
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the  technique  of  organization,  and 
the  imptortant  p>oints  of  approach 
and  the  closing  of  a  sale  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters: 

The  Telephone  Proves  Its  Worth 
in  Selling;  Building  Up  a  Good 
Telephone  Order  Business;  Sales¬ 
manship  on  Telephone  Order 
Calls;  filing  Additional  Merchan¬ 
dise  and  Services;  Converting  In¬ 
quiries  Into  Orders;  Selling  Higher- 
Priced  Merchandise;  Selling  Ade¬ 
quate  Quantities  of  Merchandise; 
Saving  Business  and  Converting 
Returns  Into  Exchanges;  Selling 
Merchandise  on  Non-Order  Calls; 
The  Value  of  Merchandising  As¬ 
sistance;  Standards  of  Telephone 
Service;  Telephone  Courtesy  and 
Behavior;  Necessity  for  Planned 
Procedures;  Centralized  and  Decen¬ 
tralized  Handling  of  Telephone 
Orders;  Selecting  Telephone  Sales- 
fteople;  Training;  Telephone 
Quarters  and  Equipment;  Some 
Aids  in  the  Management  of  I'ele- 
phone  Order  Departments;  Further 
Aids  in  the  Management  of  Tele¬ 
phone  Order  Departments;  Promot¬ 
ing  Additional  Telephone  Orders; 
Arrangements  for  Out-of-Town 
Customers  to  Call  Without  Charge; 
Telephone  Solicitation;  The  Tele¬ 
phone  in  Various  Types  of  Retail 
Establishments;  Other  Applications 
of  Selling  by  Telephone;  The  Tele¬ 
phone  in  Public  Relations  Selling. 


U.  S.  Retail  Census — Preview 


120,000  Hlling  stations,  22,000  fuel 
dealers  and  7,000  florists. 

The  relatively  brief  report  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  fore¬ 
going,  brings  together  data  for  each 
of  the  principal  trades  and  kinds 
of  retail  business.  Other  fields  that 
will  be  covered  in  the  complete 
Census  of  Business  include  the 
wholesale  trade,  the  distribution  of 
sales  through  primary  channels, 
the  construction  industry,  sales  fi¬ 
nance  companies,  service  establish¬ 
ments,  laundries,  cleaning  and  dye¬ 
ing  plants,  hotels  and  tourist  courts 
and  camps,  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  The  Census 
of  Business  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  Fred  A.  Gosnell. 
chief  statistician  for  business.  Re¬ 
tail  reports  are  prepared  by  John 
Guernsey,  distribution  economist, 
and  James  O.  Reid,  E.  J.  Engquist, 
Hugh  S.  Duffey. 

In  the  general  merchandise 
group,  variety  stores  have  increased 
44  percent  in  number  and  25  per¬ 
cent  in  sales  since  1935  and  are  8 
percent  ahead  of  1929.  Department 
stores  gained  20  percent  in  sales 
since  1935,  and  are  only  9  percent 
belotv  their  dollar  sales  of  1929. 
Smaller  stores  of  somewhat  similar 
character,  classified  as  dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise  stores, 
have  lost  24  percent  in  number  and 
.39  percent  in  sales  since  1929,  al¬ 
though  they  are  37  percent  ahead 
of  1935  in  sales.  The  apparel 
group,  with  a  gain  of  11  percent 
in  the  number  of  stores,  increased 
its  sales  23  percent  since  1935  but 
is  23  percent  below  its  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  1929.  Sales  in  shoe  stores 
increased  21  percent  since  1935  but 
are  24  percent  below  the  1929 
total.  The  furniture-household- 
radio  group  increased  its  sales  34 
percent  since  1935,  but  is  still  37 
|H*reent  under  the  dollar  volume 
of  1929.  The  latter  is  alfceted  by 
the  general  lowering  of  furniture, 
radio  and  household  appliance 
prices  during  the  last  ten  years,  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  furniture 
stores  is  21  percent  le.ss  than  in 
1929. 


IN  a  preliminary  report— from 
which  quotation  will  here  be 
made  in  round  numbers  only— 
William  L.  Austin.  Director  of  the 
Census,  gises  data  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  retailers.  It  is  shown 
that  retail  sales  in  the  United 
States  totaled  42  millions  in  1939, 
an  increase  of  28  percent  over  the 
33  millions  recorded  for  1935.  This 
preliminary  report  includes  final 
figures  for  most  states  and  very 
little  change  is  expected  in  the 
totals. 

The  dollar  volume  of  business 
done  in  1939,  is  only  13  percent  be¬ 
low  the  figure  for  1929.  In  the  de¬ 
cade  there  has  lx*en  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  general  level  of  con¬ 
sumer  gcKKls  prices.  I  he  e-lect  of 
this  price  drop  on  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  is  partially  offset,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  gain  of  slightly  more 
than  7  percent  in  popidation. 

1  he  number  of  stores  increased 
3(K),0()0  or  20  percent  in  the  10- 
year  pericnl.  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
gain  having  occurred  since  1935. 
Stores  numbered  1,. 500,000  in  1929, 
l.tiOO.OtK)  in  1935  and  1.800,000  in 
19.39.  Fhat  10-vear  gain  includes 
170.000  eating  and  chinking  places. 


Smart  Servic  *  at  Garfinckei 


An  inf«r«(tinq  section  of  the  Grennbrier  Garden  Tearoom  re 
the  store  of  Julius  GerfSnckel  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
able  trays  which  form  the  table  top  and  the  handy  shelf  b( 
handbag  or  small  parcel.  Designers — Williams  &  Harrell,  Ni 
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Stromberg-Carlson  Chief  Explains  Status  of  FM  Radios — Appli¬ 
ance  Dishes  for  Trade  Are  Highly  Seasoned,  But  Retail  Presenta¬ 
tions  Lack  Salt — Vacuum  Vagrants;  Cleaner  Tableaux  from  Real 
Life — Readers  Comment  on  BULLETIN’S  Survey  of  28  Appliances 


T  I'S  here!  FM  radio  .  . 
These  days  tliat’s  a  typical 
lead  for  advertising  copy 
that  runs  in  big-city  newspapers 
next  to  radio  programs.  “'Fhe  Last 
Word  in  FM  .  .  .  Frequency  Modu¬ 
lation  Radio  (Armstrong  System) 
•SI 75”  ...  is  the  head  of  another 
ad  of  a  series  for  which  one  of  the 
largest  chains  is  responsible.  The 
price  range  is  extensive.  Finis  one 
of  many  retailers  invites  you  to 
buy  an  “FM  Translator  .  .  .  .S‘19.95 
.  .  .  automatically  changes  your 
present  radio  into  an  FM  receiver”. 
I’hen  you  pick  up  the  'Sew  York 
Times  and  find  a  de  luxe  distribu¬ 
tor  using  generous  space  to  present 
three  F'M  models  at  .S500  a  throw, 
SKOO,  SI 000.  On  a  neighboring 
page  of  the  same  paper  a  doubly 
de  luxe  distributor  runs  cuts  of 
FM  models,  to  which  he  appends  a 
description  but  nary  a  price. 

Most  Americans  arc  able  to 
translate  easily  such  initials  as 
U.S.A.,  C.O.D.,  S.O.L.,  F.D.R.  (If 
we  are  to  be  painfully  accurate,  we 
must  concede  that  the  meaning  of 
I.O.U.  and  P.D.Q.  has  long  escaped 
more  than  a  few  of  onr  compa¬ 
triots.)  But  as  to  the  meaning  of 
those  magic  itn'tials  FM,  our  in¬ 
vestigations  during  the  entire  year 
of  1910  indicate  that  for  90  jx'icent, 
or  99  percent,  of  the  citizenrv,  that 
symbol  has  no  significance  whatso¬ 
ever.  Try  it  on  your  friends  .  .  . 
Nevertheless  titere  is  everv  reason 
for  thinking  that  during  1911  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
radio  world  will  be  FM. 

Widespread  {lublicity  relating  to 
FM  and  its  discoverer  atul  tlevel- 
oper.  Major  Edwin  H.  .Vnnstrong, 
professor  of  electrital  engineering 
at  Columbia  Unixersity,  gained  the 


By  William  West 

attention  of  millions  of  .\mericans 
during  1910.  Thus  in  May  1910 
such  a  conservative  newspaper  as 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  con- 
sitlercd  the  subject  beneath  the 
caption,  “New  Era  In  Radio  as 
Result  of  FM”,  and  a  month  later 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  set  forth 
an  authoritative  exposition  of 
about  10.000  words  beneath  the  de¬ 
claration,  “Revolution  In  Radio.” 

Several  months  ago  this  Elec¬ 
trical  .\ppliances  section  of  ’Fhk 
Bi'Llf.tin  climbed  out  of  its  carpet 
slippers  long  enough  to  make  its 
own  little  survey  of  FM— reported 
in  four  or  five  pages  of  the  Novem- 
Ik'I'  issue  under  the  caption,  “  ‘Big¬ 
gest  Thing  in  Radio’  Puzzles  C’.on- 
sumer— What  Seven  Huge  Stores 
Tell  Our  Surveyor  .\bout  It.”  It 
was  indicated  that  many  of  those 
stores  had  no  FM  to  show  and  no 
j)lans  to  announce.  Some  stores 
stocked  FM  but  betrayed  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  sell  them  to  the 
consumer.  Other  department  store 
radio  sections  evinced  tin  familiari¬ 
ty  with  the  initials  FM.  Obviously, 
we  reported,  they  had  never  come 
across,  in  consumer  publications, 
such  assertions  as  “.‘10  or  -10  million 
radio  sets  may  have  to  be  junked. 
FM  means  the  allocation  map  of 
broadcasting  stations  is  likelv  to  lie 
blitzkrieged  .  .  .  I’he  entire  capital 
structure  of  the  .S  1.000.000.000 
radio  industry  may  have  to  be  re¬ 
written.” 

Publicatiot)  of  the  F.M  lommen- 
tary  in  the  November  Bt’i  i.f.tin 
brought  ns  letters  from  numerous 
interested  retailers  and  manufac- 
ttirers.  Because  it  seems  especiallv 
informative,  we  leproiluce  b\ 
kind  permission  a  letter  we  re¬ 
ceived’ from  Rav  M.  .Manson,  \  ice- 


president  and  general  manager 
of  Stromberg-C!arlson  Felephone 
Manufacturing  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

It  will  perhaps  Ik*  apparent  to 
the  reader  that  Sir.  Mattson’s  frank 
comments  regarding  “the  only 
major  improvement  in  radio  in  the 
last  ten  vears”  xvere  not  intended 
tor  publication— and  are  therefore, 
it  may  be,  all  the  more  valuable. 
His  letter  follows  immediately. 

A  Manufacturer’s  Testimony 

“Your  article  on  FM  radio  in  the 
NovemlKT,  1940  issue  of  The 
Bi  i.t.ETiN  is  of  particular  interest 
to  us.  as  we  olttained  the  second 
license  issued  by  Major  .\rmstrong 
to  radio  set  manufacturers  for  pro¬ 
ducing  receivers  using  his  FM  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1939,  we  produced  several 
models  of  receivers  xvith  FM  tun¬ 
ing  circuits.  In  1940,  xve  installed 
an  FM  broadcast  station  here  in 
Rochester  and  have  provided  over 
eight  hours  of  programs  each  day 
for  over  a  year.  Thus,  we  are  ac- 
tpiainted  xvith  both  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  end  of  the 
F.M  business. 

“.\s  von  probably  know,  all  FM 
broailcasting  now  available  and 
until  Jan.  1.  1941  is  classified  as 
experimental  bv  the  FC!C  and. 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  broad- 
lasters  will  1h*  licenseil  to  o(H'rate 
FM  stations  on  the  s;nne  commer¬ 
cial  basis  as  our  present  standard 
broadcast  stations.  Furthermore, 
the  FCC  has  set  up  rules  covering 
the  operation  of  FM  which  are  in- 
tendetl  to  provide,  for  the  listeners 
in  the  service  area  of  each  F.M  sta¬ 
tion.  a  high  qualitv  signal,  which 
xvill  give  reception  substantialb 
free  from  various  electrical  noises 
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and  completely  free  from  cross-talk 
or  background  speech  and  music, 
which  now  mars  the  programs  of  at 
least  750  of  the  800-odd  broadcast 
stations’  signals  during  the  evening 
hours  when  transmissions  from 
great  distances  on  the  AM  system 
can  produce  disturbing  signals  in 
the  service  area  of  other  stations 
on  the  same  signals. 

“I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  a 
visit  to  the  radio  department  of 
seven  department  stores  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  evidence  regarding  FM 
which  was  listed  in  your  November 
Bulletin.  The  decision  made  by 
the  FCC  regarding  the  commercial¬ 
ization  of  FM  came  so  late  in  the 
year  that  most  manufacturers  had 
their  complete  lines  of  AM  radio 
receivers  in  production  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  ‘played  down’  FM  to  the 
limit.  In  our  particular  case,  wc 
felt  that  it  would  be  doing  the  pidj- 
lic  a  favor  to  have  our  quality 
radios  provided  with  tuning  facili¬ 
ties  for  FM  operation,  knowing 
that  this  system  is  destined  to 
l>ecome  an  important  part  of 
the  radio  broadcasting  structure. 
Therefore,  we  held  up  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  our  new  line  of  receiv¬ 
ers  until  the  FCC  decision  on  FM 
w'as  made,  and  we  then  made  the 
FM  |K>rtion  of  our  better  receivers 
to  comply  with  the  FCC  require¬ 
ments.  This  allowed  us  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  complete  line  of  receivers 
combining  AM  and  FM  tuning 
features  early  this  Fall  and  thus 
provide  dealers  with  up-to-the- 
minute  merchandise,  which  can  be 
sold  with  a  knowledge  that  these 
instruments  will  do  an  excellent 
job  on  AM  reception  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  several  improvements  in 
radio  operation  of  Major  Arm¬ 
strong’s  FM  system.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  FM  is  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  all  future  broadcast¬ 
ing,  first  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  and  later  in  the  smaller  cit¬ 
ies,  we  believe  it  is  good  merchan¬ 
dising  for  all  radio  dealers  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  these  lx?tter  and 
more  complete  receivers,  which  will 
not  only  take  care  of  present  AM 
type  of  broadcasting  but  w'ill  also 
provide  for  this  new  and  improved 
FM  broadcasting. 

“Obsolescence  of  gocxl  radios  is 
usually  brought  alx)ut  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  worth-while  im¬ 


provements  which  will  warrant  a 
change  by  the  owner.  Major  .Arm¬ 
strong’s  FM  system  is  the  only 
major  improvement  which  has 
come  along  in  radio  in  the  last  ten 
years  tvhich  would  warrant  any 
owner  of  a  good  recei\er  consider¬ 
ing  a  change  to  a  new  receiver.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  many  de¬ 
tailed  improvements  in  tuning  me¬ 
chanisms,  such  as  push  button 
operation,  and  some  audio  quality 
improvements  on  the  highest 
priced  instruments.  However,  in 
general,  the  audio  quality  of  stand¬ 
ard  .AM  receivers  has  not  improved 
and,  in  the  lower  priced  instru¬ 
ments,  much  is  sacrified  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  low  cost  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“Based  on  our  more  extensive 
field  experience  than  any  other 
radio  manufacturer,  we  are  en¬ 
thused  as  to  the  future  possibilities 
of  this  new  system,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  improved  service 
to  radio  listeners  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  increased  radio  re¬ 
ceivers  sales,  especially  in  the  high¬ 
er  priced  brackets.” 

.  .  .  Thank  you,  Mr.  Manson. 

Digest  of  Retailers’  Views 

From  stores  scattered  across  the 
face  of  the  country  we  have  such 
typical  reactions  to  FM  as  the  ten 
that  follow: 


IN  last  month’s  (Deceml)er) 
Bulletin— beneath  the  halcyon 
headlines:  “Cost  Estimates  10,- 
000^';,  25,000%,  00,000'';  Apart! 
Our  Surveyor  Questions  Large 
Group  of  Typical  New  Yorkers  Re¬ 
garding  28  Familiar  Appliances. 
Finds  Their  Lack  of  Knowledge 
Exciting  and  Distressing”— w'e  set 
down  report  of  how'  we  had  sepa¬ 
rately  questioned  a  large  group  of 
our  consumer  friends  in  re  cost  of 
current.  No  less  than  one  of  each 
four  witnesses  estimated  that  the 
daily  use  of  an  electric  razor  con¬ 
sumes  20  cents  of  current  monthly, 
which  is  no  less  than  100  times  the 
figure  supplied  to  ns  by  Camsoli- 
dated-Edison.  (A  penny  runs  a 
razor  from  .Saturday  noon  to  Mon¬ 
day  afternfKm.) 

.Among  our  exceptionally  well- 


“I  think  it  may  at  first  kill  radio 
sales,  but  will  in  time  open  a  new 
field  in  radio.”  .  .  .  “Easy  to  sell, 
considering  amount  of  average  sale 
and  the  fact  we  have  no  station. 
Our  best  seller,  $209.  Greatest 
thing  since  electric  sets  came  in.” 

.  .  .  “\Vonderful  though  we  have  no 
station  here  yet.”  .  .  .  “Just  finished 
two-week  public  demonstration. 
We  like  it.”  .  .  .  “Will  be  the  great¬ 
est  thing  in  radio  since  the  electric 
sets  came  in”  .  .  .  “7'hey  are  fine 
when  located  near  enough  to  FM 
stations.  In  this  locality  we  do  not 
have  satisfactory  signal  level  as  yet. 
Therefore  hi-gain  directional  an¬ 
tennas  are  necessary,  which  limit 
reception  to  station  to  which  an¬ 
tenna  is  pointed.”  .  .  .  “No  station 
here  but  we  have  sold  a  few  sets  at 
that.”  .  .  .  “Excellent.  Sells  itself 
if  you  demonstrate  it.  Yields  profit 
to  dealer.  Nothing  to  c(|ual  it  in 
radio.”  .  .  .  “Operation  is  all  that 
is  claimed.  Stations  at  present  too 
limited  to  make  the  idea  popular, 
but  some  day  we  expect  FM  to  be 
popularized  so  that  it  will  be  big 
factor  in  laising  price  levels  of 
radios.”  ...  “I  think  it  will  increase 
the  dealer’s  business,  and  we  can 
stand  a  lot  more  business.”  .  .  . 
“Will  be  the  greatest  development 
and  business-getter  since  radio  l)e- 
gan— if,  as,  and  when  broadcasting 
is  developed  and  expanded.” 


informed  lawyer-doctor-merchant- 
chief  witnesses  who  testified  in  that 
study  was  the  economist  that 
thought  an  electric  clock  costs  1/10 
of  one  cent  per  month  to  operate; 
while  a  veteran  office  manager  was 
confident  that  a  clock  of  such  na¬ 
ture  would  use  70  cents  of  current 
each  month!  .Some  lielieved  that  a 
clothes  washer  costs  10  cents  an 
hour  to  operate  (actually  it’s  , 
while  withers  thought  10  cents  o; 
12  cetits  worth  of  electricity  was 
needed  to  run  a  sewing  machine 
for  one  hour,  against  actual  figures 
of  per  Innir,  supplied  l)V  C!on- 
Ed. 

And  so  on  through  28  appliances, 
an  intpiisitiou  revealing  our  gifted 
friends  as  possessing  no  more  than 
'teen  age  ktiowledge  of  what  makes 
that  little  wheel  up  there  in  the 
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Looking  Pleasant  Without  A  Struggle — The  oldest  manufacturers  of 
household  refrigerators,  Kelvinator,  doubled  their  sales  in  1940,  so 
there's  sunshine  in  the  smile  of  Frank  R.  Pierce,  general  sales  manager. 


meter  go  'roinul.  (100  pertenl  ol 
lliein  —  incliuling  many  college 
graduates— admiltetl  utter  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  “kilow'att  hour” 
means.)  They  have  all  been  buy¬ 
ing  cigarettes,  potatoes,  pounds, 
ounces,  gallons  and  kilowatt  hours 
for  a  total  of  hundreds  of  years, 
but  none  knew  what  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  measure  of  merchandise  ap¬ 
proximated.  Though  all  the  afore¬ 
said  informants  were  thrifty,  bud¬ 
get-minded  people,  they  .  .  .  Well, 
never  mind. 

.\t  any  rate  that  December  issue 
of  Thk  liut.LETiN  hadn’t  been  in 
the  mails  21  hours  when  the  first 
of  many  comments  began  to  come 
in.  First  a  letter  from  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  leading  consumers’ 
maga/ine,  and  hard  on  its  heels 
letters  from  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  'I'he  sales  manager  of  one 
of  the  two  or  three  largest  refriger¬ 
ator  makers  w’as  led  to  suggest  that 
“we,  as  man  ti  fact  til  ers,  have  not 
done  quite  as  good  a  selling  job  on 
cost  of  operation  as  have  the  auto¬ 
mobile  people  yoti  mention.”  The 
managing  director  of  the  largest 
association  of  manufaettirers  advis¬ 
ing  that  he’d  “like  to  have  about 
fifty  copies  of  the  reprint,  if  avail¬ 
able.”  I’he  publisher  of  the  cottn- 
try’s  second  largest  newspaper  ex¬ 
pressing  interest. 

Well,  we’ve  long  agreed  in  think¬ 
ing  that  “even  bad  writing  can’t 


spoil  a  good  story”,  but  when  those 
letters  started  to  come  in  we  began 
to  realize  w'hy  Bernhardt  and 
Booth  loved  their  art  right  on  into 
their  seventies. 

Allergic  to  Drama 

But  the  letter  that  most  inter¬ 
ested  us  came  from  the  Eastern 
sales  manager  of  one  of  the  very- 
largest  electrical  manufacturers.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that 
appliance  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  should  spend  less  time  in 
discussing  the  streamlined  beauty 
of  this  or  that  magnificent  me¬ 
chanism,  coupled  with  reference  to 
the  modesty  of  its  purchase  price, 
and  give  more  time  to  emphasizing 
what  the  machine  does  to  make 
life  easier  to  live  and  for  how  few 
pennies  per  diem.  He’s  been  of 
that  conviction  for  years,  he  assured 
tis.  W'hat  he  got  out  of  our  report 
was  “ideas  for  our  Spring  promo¬ 
tion.”  .Apparently  his  reference  was 
to  the  postscript  section  of  our  re¬ 
port.  the  part  headetl,  “S.'i  Educa¬ 
tional  Sttmt  Enthralls  4-Deep 
Caowd.”  (It  gave  new  proof  that 
a  crowd-slopping  drama  could  be 
concoctetl  at  an  expense  of  §1  to 
SIO.)  d  hat  emlMiIdens  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  same  subject  for  a 
paragraph  or  two:  During  the  past 
several  years,  contemplating  the 
fact  that  ap|)Iiance  manufacturers 


and  distributors  are  accustomed  to 
making  pretty  prodigal  expendi¬ 
tures  in  order  that  the  appliances 
they  merchandise  may  be  colorfully 
dramatized,  we  have  frequently- 
asked  why  the  same  sales  tactics 
should  not  be  directed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

To  illustrate  concretely:  within 
the  past  few  weeks  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  appliance  manufacturers  enter¬ 
tained  at  its  headquarters  several 
hundred  dealers,  traile  paper  edi¬ 
tors.  and  others  with  special  inter¬ 
est  in  appliances.  Ibilike  consum¬ 
ers,  who  may  yawn  and  walk  away, 
this  specially  invited  audience  had 
travelled  miles  and  could  l>e  relied 
on  to  spend  hours  in  inspecting  the 
host’s  merchandise.  Vet  consider 
how  the  dish  was  seasoned.  I'here 
was  the  backgrouiul  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  county  fair,  painstaking¬ 
ly  achieved  throtigh  \aried  devices: 
Thus  the  gtiests  weie  decked  out 
in  wide-brimmed  straw  hats  and 
corncob  pipes  as  thev  entered  a 
room  of  brightly  coloretl  canopies 
and  balloons.  There  was  a  cider  bar 
with  a  canopy -coveted  lounge  and 
simulated  grass  underf(M>t.  Arti¬ 
ficial  shrubliery.  a  movie  theater, 
a  iiKHlern  version  of  the  old  tintype 
studio,  were  other  props. 

Lots  more  in  the  same  comic  key: 
brass  hats  worn  bv  the  companv’s 
executives,  a  shell  game  with  a  low- 
comedy  racketeer,  shouting  barkers 
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competing  with  accordionists  and 
calliojjes.  All  of  this  generous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  thought,  energy  and 
money  in  an  attempt  to  interest 
men  whose  interest  was  already  in¬ 
disputable  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  given  up  the  better  part 
of  a  business  day  to  travelling  to 
witness  a  shindig  de  luxe.  ...  So 
far,  so  good.  But  how',  it  has  occur¬ 
red  to  us,  will  the  same  sort  of 
electrical  merchandise  be  presented 
to  the  consumer?  Well,  you  know. 


It  will  be  spread  out  on  tables, 
there  wifi  be  a  few  placards,  a  little 
run-of-the-mill  advertising,  and  the 
rest  depends  upon  what  sort  of 
store  traffic  weather  conditions 
make  possible.  Can  we  count  on 
the  consumer,  with  at  best  an 
anemic  interest  in  appliances,  to 
bring  her  own  calliope,  colored 
canopy,  straw  hat,  brass  hat,  barker, 
movie  theatre,  tintype  studio,  shell 
game,  shill,  shrtibbery  and  other 
props? 


Vacuum  Vagrants 


COUNTLESS  millions  are  lost 
annually  to  the  appliance  in¬ 
dustry,  to  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers— and  to  consumers— because  so 
many  thousands  of  doorbell-ring¬ 
ing  sales  crews  have  no  heart,  no 
conscience,  and,  quite  as  often,  no 
brains.  Here,  first-hand,  set  down 
with  all  the  accuracy  and  brevity 
of  which  we  are  capable,  is  a  case 
history  that  may  have  value. 

One  afternoon  recently  a  veteran 
secret  agent  of  ours  phoned  that 
she  had  arranged  for  us  to  make  a 
fourth  in  a  vacuum  cleaner  vaude¬ 
ville  in  which  she  had  unexpected¬ 
ly  become  involved  and  which 
would  be  produced  at  8:30  the 
same  evening.  In  tin:  appended  re¬ 
port,  characters  in  the  drama  are 
identified  as  follows: 

SA  indicates  the  secret  agent, 
our  female  spy.  A  new'spaper- 
woman  with  considerable  retail 
merchandising  experience.  W  is 
used  interchangeably  to  tag  the 
two  principal  swagmen  or  vacuum 
vagrants.  The  first  is  the  “bird- 
dog”  who  is  seen  crashing  the  gate 
in  the  prologue  of  the  piece.  He 
speaks  a  corrupt  .Albanian  in  ini¬ 
mitable  style;  he’d  be  far  too  deep 
for  Mortimer  .Adler,  the  How'  To 
Read  .A  Book  man,  to  fathom.  The 
second,  w’ho  first  appears  in  .Act  I. 
is  the  “closer”.  Probably  a  native 
.American,  only  the  pure  Boeotian 
drops  breathlessly  from  his  lips, 
the  me-him-and-I,  use-usentah-usc 
’em-use-yuh?  genuineness  of  ex¬ 
pression  so  self-consciously  avoided 
by  radio  commentators.  .  .  .  The 
fourth  member  of  the  cast,  the 
w'riter,  needs  no  identifying  marks. 
He  is  dummy.  .  .  .  Curtain  going 
up. 

Prologue.  Scene:  A  New  York 


apartment.  Time  11  a.m.  S.A  is 
preparing  to  leave  when  VV’  rings 
bell  and  advises  in  a  scrambled 
mumble  that  he’s  come  to  de-moth 
the  place.  SA,  long  familiar  with 
the  New  York  landlord’s  practice 
of  contracting  with  various  anti¬ 
pest  services,  admits  VV.  He  busies 
himself  hooking  up  a  bright  new 
tank-type  vacuum  for  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  de-mothing  process. 

Meanwhile  SA,  recalling  that 
women’s  magazines  advise  that  a 
20-minute  de-mothing  has  only 
slight  value  as  a  preventive  meas¬ 
ure  and  that  60  to  90  minutes  of 
fumes  are  necessary  to  dispossess 
moths  that  have  hibernated,  re¬ 
marks:  “On  second  thoughts,  don’t 
bother.  I’m  going  out  in  ten 
minutes  and  I  don’t  want  to  wait 
for  you  to  finish.”  VV^:  “This’ll 
only  take  five  minutes.  Sure  death! 
Quick!”  S.A:  “Five  minutes  is  no 
good  at  all.  Anyway  I  have  a 
vacuum  cleaner  of  the  same  make 
as  yours— a  Candid.” 

Whereupon  VV  abandons  for¬ 
ever  his  gate-crashing  de-mothing 
stall  and  eagerly  asks  to  see  the 
other  machine.  Even  before  he 
learns  that  it  was  purchased  10 
years  ago  for  .SS.'),  he  pronounces 
it  w'orse  than  worthless:  “Dees 
motor  leesen  he  break  up  shoot 
pieces!”  (Translation:  “I.isten,  this 
motor  is  broken  down— shot  to 
jjieces!”) 

St)  from  VV'  jxmis  forth  a  flood 
of  denunciation  that  submerges  the 
10-year-old  Candid,  which  has  been 
tenderly  cared  for  even  though  it 
has  not  been  “serviced”  since  its 
purchase  a  decade  ago.  .S.A  later 
reports  that  after  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  words  of  VV’s  vehemence  she 
was  half-convinced  that  the  Can¬ 


did,  even  though  it  w'orked  with 
customary  efficiency  as  recently  as  a 
tlay  or  two  previous,  is  a  blot  on 
civilization.  .She  is  able  to  ease  VV 
out  of  the  apartment  only  because 
she  asks  him  to  call  the  same  even¬ 
ing  to  meet  her  friend  (this  re¬ 
porter)  whom  she  always  consults 
before  purchasing  appliances. 

One-Act  Drama 

Scene:  The  same,  l  ime:  8:30 
p.m.,  same  day.  Bell  rings.  VV,  the 
i)ird-dog,  enters  carrying  his  sliiny, 
hot-off-the-press,  1940  model  C^an- 
did.  Following  him  is  another  W, 
the  “closer”,  to  whom  he  deferenti¬ 
ally  speaks  only  when  spoken  to. 
The  dog,  in  obedience  to  his  su¬ 
perior’s  commands,  hooks  up  the 
machine  and  demonstrates  it— 
pretty  clumsily,  too.  He  selects  the 
only  silk-damask  covered  chair  in 
the  room  and  rubs  away  with  the 
metal-tipped  pipe  as  vigorously  as 
a  sailor  holystoning  a  deck. 

Meanwhile  his  partner  in  crime, 
addressing  .S.A  and  the  writer,  pours 
a  Niagara  of  commendation  upon 
the  shining  machine  which,  if  all 
goes  well,  will  shortly  massage  a 
hole  in  the  damask  covering  of  the 
chair.  Ten  minutes  of  torrential, 
attar-of-roses  talk  about  the  new 
1940  model  Candid  and  then  the 
senior  VV  asks  to  see  the  10-year- 
old  Candid. 

His  prompt  appraisal  is  appro¬ 
priately  candid.  It  is  an  autopsy. 
A  single  glance  and  he  is  off.  He 
finds  the  cleaner  is  completely  out¬ 
moded,  the  fans  are  gone,  the 
motor  has  no  strength,  it’ll  fall 
apart  any  day,  you  see  those  sparks, 
the  motor  is  split  in  two,  vou  nuista 
dropped  it.  I'he  motor  goes 
around  but  doesn’t  pick  up  any 
dirt.  When  this  machine  was  built 
they  used  tin,  that’s  why  it  broke. 
This  new  1940  model  is  made  of 
steel.  You  could  drop  it  off  the 
roof  without  hardly  hurting  it. 
You  shoulda  changed  this  filter 
every  six  months.  This  one  hasn’t 
been  changed  at  all.  you  say.  well 
that’s  probably  why  the  motor 
went  to  pieces. 

.S.A  finally  succeeded  in  interrupt¬ 
ing  long  enough  to  suggest  that 
that’s  exactly  the  way  the  Candid 
salesman  talked  10  years  ago,  that 
the  19.30  machine  w'as  1000  percent 
better  than  any  other  cleaner  on 
the  market,  and  so  on.  .She  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Another  Frank  Statement 

announcement  of  Kelvhiator's  1941  Program  ctnd^ 
how  it  assures  even  greater  profits  to  Kelvinator  retailers 


I  AST  TEAR  Kelvinator  retailers  made  money.  In 
fact,  with  sales  more  than  2  Vi  times  those  of 
a  the  year  before,  we  are  told  by  many  retail¬ 
ers  that  this  was  their  best  profit  year  in  the  re- 
friceration  business. 

This  was  the  natural  and  expected  result  of  Kel- 
vinator's  radically  different  1940  Program — which 
brought  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  the  greatest 
volume  it  had  ever  enjoyed. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  industry  today  should 
be  watching  Kelvinator  with  the  keenest  interest — 
waiting  for  Kelvinator’s  next  statement  of  policy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  that  statement. 

•  The  Kelvinator  plan  of  1940  was  only  the 
first  step  in  a  far  more  inclusive  program  — 
one  that  has  been  conceived  from  the  beginning 
with  the  needs  of  the  refrigerator  retailer — the 
man  who  built  our  industry — as  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  have  made  the  statement  many  times  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  to  relieve  most  of  the  problems  refrigera¬ 
tion  retailers  are  faced  with.  1  make  that  same 
statement  again  now  and  say  that  Kelvinator  is 
determined  to  continue  its  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Because  retailers  told  us  there  were  too  many 
models,  one  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  last  year’s  program  was  our  concentration  on 
fewer  models  —  the  big  six  and  eight  cubic  foot 
models  that  people  really  want. 

*  This  year  we  have  condensed  an  entire  line 
of  refrigerators  into  exactly  eight  models — 
six  six-footers  and  two  eight-footers.  Your  inven¬ 
tory  investment  is  less — our  manufacturing  pro- 
pam  is  again  simplified. 

Because  we  were  determined  to  enable  Kelvina¬ 
tor  retailers  to  meet  all  types  of  price  competition, 
the  announcement  last  year  of  Kelvinator’s  new 
prices  electrified  everyone  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  refrigerators.  This  year’s  prices  are  just  as 
*nsational. 


by  FRANK  R.  PIERCE,  General  Sales  Manager 

Kelvinator  Division,  Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation 


•  Kelvinator  not  only  has  a  more  effective 
price  program  again — but  even  more  important 
we  have  built  enormously  greater  value  into 
every  model  in  the  line. 

Which  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  entire  1941  platform. 

Salesmen  had  told  us  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  logically  justify  the  price  differences  between 
low-priced  models  and  fully  equipped  models. 

The  Kelvinator  Step-up  Plan  of  1940  you  hailed 
as  the  best  ever  devised.  In  fact,  it  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  80  per  cent  of  all  Kelvinator  sales 
averaged  $160.23. 

•  The  Kelvinator  Step-up  Plan  of  1941  is  a 
salesman’s  dream.  Briefly,  it  is  based  on  a  price 
scale  in  which  the  exact  value  of  the  features  in 
every  model  determines  its  cost. 

Kelvinator  salesmen  will  not  have  to  justify  a 
substantially  higher  price  on  the  basis  of  obvi¬ 
ously  inexpensive  gadgets. 

The  1941  Kelvinator  Step-up  Plan  is  so  logical 
and  so  easy  to  visualize  that  we  say  Step-up  Buy¬ 
ing  will  replace  Step-up  Selling. 

And  the  models  which  your  prospects  will  buy 
most  readily  are  the  ones  on  which  your  profits 
are  the  greatest. 

Retailers  have  told  us  that  there  are  too  many 
competing  outlets  for  electric  refrigeration. 

Last  year  we  inaugurated  a  plan  to  limit  the 
number  of  dealers  in  each  community  so  that  each 
dealer  could  obtain  a  sufficient  volume  at  full 
retail  prices  to  make  a  real  profit.  This  plan  proved 
highly  successful. 

•  This  year  we  are  projecting  an  even  more 
comprehensive  system  of  protected  markets, 
which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase — “A  dealer 
for  every  market — a  market  for  every  dealer.” 

1  come  now  to  the  climax  of  our  1941  story. 

No  plan — no  program — however  carefully  con¬ 


ceived  and  executed,  can  be  lastingly  successful 
without  an  outstanding  product. 

Kelvinator  has  that  product. 

•  A  brand  new  refrigerator. 

•  A  new  kind  of  refrigerator. 

And.  frankly,  we’re  as  proud  of  the  1941  Kel¬ 
vinator  as  a  father  with  his  first  son. 

But  no  words  of  ours  can  possibly  give  you  a  true 
picture  of  the  beauty  of  this  new  and  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent  1941  Kelvinator.  When  you  see  it  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  the  people  who  call  this  “The 
Most  Beautiful  Refrigerator  in  the  World.” 

•  And,  in  addition,  Kelvinator  retailers  will  wel¬ 
come  the  news  that  for  1941  the  Kelvinator  Electric 
Range  Program  will  be  just  as  aggressive  and  just 
as  complete  as  the  Kelvinator  Electric  Refrigera¬ 
tor  Program.  The  same  principles  apply — fewer 
models — increased  production — lower  prices — 
and  a  profitable  franchise. 

We’re  getting  off  to  a  fast  start  in  1941. 

And  I  frankly  believe  that  this  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest  and  most  profitable  year  we  and  our 
retailers  have  ever  enjoyed. 

We’ve  burned  a  lot  of  midnight  oil  to  create  an 
unbeatable  combination  of  product,  price  and 
strategy. 

This  is  the  year  to  cash  in. 

I  suggest  that  ^ou  get  in  touch  immediately 
with  your  nearest  Kelvinator  distributor  or  fac¬ 
tory  branch. 

Or,  if  you  like,  communicate  with  me  direct 

General  Sales  Manager 
KELVINATOR  DIVISION 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MaM  SS-I— A  big  6^4  cu.  ft.  model.  New  Kelvalyte 
trim  on  cabinet  throughout  to  replace  old.style 
breaker  strip.  There’s  a  big  Moonstone  glass  chill 
tray  under  the  Freezer  Unit.  Taro  eztra-fast  Freez¬ 
ing  Shelves  give  an  84  ice  cube  capacity — 9  lbs.,  1 1.8 
sq.  ft.  shelf  area.  Ffus  all  of  the  basic  1941  Kelvin- 
ator  features  listed  at  the  right .  111475- 


Price  is  only 


70R  months  now  the  little 


FC 

man  in  the  Kelvinator 
ads  has  been  saying  “You 
ain’t  seen  nothin’  yet.’’ 


MatM  0-8— A  6^4  cu.  ft.  equipi>ed  model.  Has  a  big 
Sliding  Kelvin  Crisper  with  porcelain  top.  Basy-to- 
clean,  stainless  steel  Cold-Ban.  Moonstone  glass 
Cold  Chest.  Taro  eztra-fast  Freezing  Shelves.  4  Pop- 
out  Ice  Trays  with  64  ice  cubes — 8  lbs.  capacity. 
11.8  sq.  fr.  of  shelf  area.  P/us  all  of  the  famous 
basic  1941  Kelvinator  features.  .  Only  $12495* 


V 

Well,  here  it  is — the  an- 
/^r  swer  to  a  merchant’s  prayer 

— a  sweetheart  in  gleaming 
enamel  and  stainless  steel  and  crystal-clear  glass. 


And  a  step-up  plan  so  logical — so  fool-proof 
— that  you  no  longer  have  to  se//  them  up — 
they  buy  up! 


•  The  ’41  Kelvinator  not  only  kx>ks  different 
— it  IS  different. 


The  cabinets  are  one  piece  sides  and  top, 
welded,  rigid  steel — not  a  tooth-pick  of  wood 
anywhere.  And  although  sizes  have  been  in¬ 
creased  so  that  a  six-foot  model  is  now  more 
nearly  seven  feet  in  size,  the  rear  of  the  shelves 
are  inches  nearer  the  front  than  before. 


And  around  the  door  opening  is  the  gleaming 
Cold-Ban  of  Stainless  Steel,  which  eliminates 


MtStI  Completely  equipped  6*4  cu.  ft.  model.  S-Wzj 
Magic  Shelf.  Glaas-covered  Sliding  Crisper  with  increased 
capacity.  Moonstone  glass  Meat  Chest  with  glass  cover. 
Stainless  Steel  Cold-Ban.  Vegetable  Bin.  Sliding  half-shdf. 
4  Pop-out  Ice  Trays  with  64  ice  cubes — 8  lbs.  capacity.  IIJ 
sq.  ft.  shelf  area.  2  eztra-fast  Freezing  Shelves.  )4QQ95* 
Plus  all  basic  1941  Kelvinator  features.  .  Only  10  w 
In  SH  cu.  H.  fiza  Model  S-8  only  $179.95* 


plus 
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some  80  hard-to-clean  screw-heads  found  on 
conventional  refrigerators. 

•  Look  at  the  new  Kelvinator  again— for  Extras. 


From  Model  SS-6  to  Model  D-6 — an  easy 
jump  of  just  ten  dollars — and  your  customers 
get  a  big  Sliding  Crisper — Stainless  Steel  Cold- 
Ban — Moonstone  Cold  Chest — 4  Pop-out  Ice 
Trays. 

•  Then  step  up  to  the  famous  model  S-6 — 
(coimterpart  of  the  most  popular  model  offered 
to  the  public  all  last  year) — an  easy  jump  of 
just  fifteen  dollars  —  and  look  again.  A  new 
kind  of  Sliding  Crisper  with  a  clear-glass  cover 
..  .30%  bigger  than  last  year.  An  amazing  new 
Magic  Shelf  that  gives  you  five  finger-tip  ad¬ 
justments  and  makes  possible  one  of  the  clever¬ 
est  and  easiest  demonstrations  ever  devised. 
Salesmen  get  a  big  kick  out  of  this  easy-to-do 
Magic  Show.  And  underneath — a  Vegetable 
Bin  that  holds  a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  dry 
vegetables. 


•  Then  step  up  to  Model  R-6 — a  jump  of  only 
$15  and  see  what  Extras  you  can  offer.  This 


used  to  be  a  $30  to  $40  jump  at  the  very  least 


Ninety -nine  cubes  of  ice — 12  pounds— 50  per 
cent  more  than  the  S-6 — not  just  one  Crisper 
but  two,  covered  in  gleaming  glass — a  Remov¬ 
able  Freezer  Shelf  —  a  double  width  Dessert 
Tray  —  Complete  Deluxe  Equipment. 


•  Step  up  again  —  and  you  have  the  PS-6  — 
twin  of  the  S-6  except  that  it’s  a  Porcelain 
cabinet  for  only  $20  more. 


*  Then  move  on  to  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  Kelvinator  line — the  Moist-Master  for 
1941 — a  new  kind  of  refrigerator  and  a  new 
kind  of  refrigeration. 


It’s  just  twenty  dollars  higher  in  price— and 
it’s  so  beautiful  it  takes  your  breath  away. 


Shelves  are  of  crystal  clear  glass.  And  it  offers 
an  entirely  new  principle  of  refrigeration. 


In  addition  to  the  coils  that  freeze  ice,  there’s 
a  separate  set  of  coils  concealed  in  the  walls. 
These  refrigerating  coils  maintain  correct 
humidity  and  temperature  throughout.  No 
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Kind  of  Refrigerator 


AND  FOR  MS  MORE 

AND  FOR  ^25  MORE 

5-6-  I 
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need  to  cover  dishes.  In  the  super-moist  glass- 
enclosed  Cold-mist  Freshener,  still  air,  wall- 
cooled,  guards  food  freshness  .  .  .  protects  pre¬ 
cious  vitamins. 

•  Add  to  these  big’6-cubic  ft.  Kelvinators  the 
two  eight-foot  models — and  you  have  a  model 
to  meet  every  requirement. 

You  have,  in  fact.  Step-up  Buying. 

•  For  each  successive  model  in  the  line  is  easier 
to  sell  than  the  model  before  it. 


You  can  see  right  now  why  Kelvinator  retail¬ 
ers  are  in  for  a  whale  of  a  big  and  profitable  year. 

•  It’s  the  most  important  new  refrigerator 
achievement  in  years.  It  makes  the  owners  of 
conventional  refrigerators  dissatisfied.  It  offers 
definitely  and  demonstrably  more  of  every¬ 
thing. 

And  we’re  not  going  to  hide  our  light  under  a 
basket,  either. 

Kelvinator  today  is  News  and  we’re  going 


to  make  sure  that  that  news  gets  the  break 
it  deserves. 

*  F our-color  magazinespreadsand  pages,  N ews- 
pap>ers,  Spot-Radio — all  will  blast  out  the  Kel¬ 
vinator  message.  “Look  at  the  Beauty — Look 
at  the  Extras — Look  at  the  Price  . . .  Get  More 
.  .  .  Get  Kelvinator.’’ 

•  There  it  is — Product — Price — and  Selling 
Punch.  Add  to  it  the  one  all-important  ingre¬ 
dient — You — the  Progressive  Retailer — and 
you  have  the  Success  Story  of  1941. 


A  MARKET  FOR  EVERY  DEALER  •  A  DEALER  FOR  EVERY  MARKET 


and  a  Radically  New  Range  Program 


For  only  *169”* 

a  delm  model  at  a  saasational  price! 


HaM  El-411 — One-piece  “wrap-around"  tied  body — 
S-Heat  ailver  contact  aurface  unit  aaritcfaca — combina- 
tiOQ  oven  aaritch  and  thennoatat  arith  automatic  pre¬ 
heat  cut-olT — "Broil”  and  “Bake”  pilot  lighta — 2-unit 
oven — Fiber^aa  inaulabon  —  6-Quart  Scotch  Kettle  — 
Ban-bearing  atorage  draarer. 

*$«g0«<*ad  prictt  Mntnd  m  tfia 


Madal  El-413 — Popular  priced  model  anth  all  featurea  of 
Modd  ER-411,  and  many  eztraa — 7-Heat  Surface  Unit 
aaritchea  arith  individual  flood  lighta  that  indicate  when 
aaritchea  are  “on” — Dduze-type  Scotch  Kettle  with 
aelf-baating  lid — Automatic  light  in  oven — Three  ball¬ 
bearing  atorage  draarera — Non-glare  top  lamp. 

Itifcftan  Mif  of  Kotkhi— lightly  high»r  wort  of  Rockiof.  Wiring,  if 


MaM  El-417 — All  Dduxe  “eztraa”!  Built-in  Cookig 
Timer  combining  dectric  dock,  computing  Timer,  ad 
“Minute  Minder”.  Sdector  Switch  connecting  Tiaw 
arith  oven,  Scotch  Kettle  or  appliance  outlet — Wanaa- 
Draarer  arith  automatic  temperature  control — Ddna 
Scotch  Kettle  arith  inaert  pan,  baaket,  and  thermomM. 
r,  and  rtofa  and  local  laxat  axlra. 


‘‘TT  worked  with  refrigerators — now  let’s  ap- 
X  ply  it  to  ranges!”  That  summarizes  the  1941 
strategy  for  the  Kelvinator  Electric  Range. 

For  this  is  Kelvinator’s  year. 

The  *41  range  program  is  just  as  logical,  just 
as  certain  of  success  as  that  which  startled  the 
Refrigeration  Industry  last  year. 

The  objectives  are  the  same — to  crack  open 
a  vast  new  market — to  meet  and  defeat  the 
competitive  price  situation — to  simplify  dealers’ 
selling,  stocking  and  investment  problems — to 
enable  dealers  to  make  more  profits. 

And  the  same  proved  methods  have  been 
applied — fewer  models,  meaning  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs — vastly  increased  production  and  sen¬ 
sationally  lower  prices  that  smash  the  greatest 
obstacle  encountered  in  range  selling. 

For  1941  Kelvinator  telescopes  a  complete 
line  into  three  models.  That  means  a  smaller 
investment  for  you,  a  simplified  display  prob¬ 
lem,  an  easy  line  for  salesmen  to  master  and 
sell,  and  an  easier  choice  for  buyers. 

Prices  are  from  $20  to  $30  lower  than 


THOSE  OF  COMPARABLE  MODELS  LAST  YEAR. 
Starting  with  a  low-price  basic  model  at  less 
than  $100,  the  line  leads  buyers  easily  through 
only  one  intermediate  step  to  the  deluxe  model. 

But  one  of  our  Biggest  features  is  Kelvina¬ 
tor’s  answer  to  the  problem  “How  to  Sell  the 
Prospect.”  We’re  filling  this  need  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  “down-to-brass-tacks”  program! 

Focal  point  of  the  entire  program  is  the  brand 
new  Kelvinator  “Salesmaster” — a  most  beau 
tiful,  practical  and  THOROUGH  selling  tool — a 


complete  presentation  of  all  you  need  to  id  ' 
electric  cooking  and  Kelvinator  Electric  Ranges 
Plus  other  time-proven  selling  aids — natiooil  , 
advertising,  local  advertising,  sales  training, 
store  demonstrations,  traffic  building  promo¬ 
tions.  And  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  STOCKING  DEU 
you’ve  ever  been  offered. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  distributor  or 


factory  branch — or  wire  or  write  to  Range 


Division,  NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATIO* 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Kkivihtor 


A  complete  Line  of  Ranges 
Telescoped  into  Three 
Amazing  Values 


For  only  *139”* 

a  wMltb  If  fiatins  at  a 

paiMrtar  prici! 


For  only  *99*** 

this  \m  inui  prespact-gittir! 

Lass,  nawr  m4  CMShMal  SM  Esin 


presses  astonishment  that  the  Can¬ 
did  Company  in  1910  is  sending  its 
salesmen  about  the  country  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  housewives  what  an  in- 
lerior,  dishonest  product  the  t>an- 
did  Company  was  marketing  in 
19:10. 

But  both  VV's  are  now  busy  in¬ 
specting  the  old  Candid  for  scars 
proving  that  ‘‘it  musta  been 
chopped.”  'I'hey  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  pointing  out  a  mcxlest 
dimple  in  the  mechanism’s  metal 
cheek.  Nothing  daunted,  the  senior 
swagman  abandons  fonl  whisper¬ 
ings  against  the  outmoded  products 
of  his  own  company,  for  he  is  eager 
to  answer  S\,  who  says  she’s  heard 
that  the  only  really  effective  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market  is  not  a  tank- 
type  but  the  bag-type  Blank,  the 
high-priced  product  of  one  of  the 
oldest  companies.  Eager  to  an¬ 
swer?— the  man  is  a  Vesuvius  of 
vociferators.  ^V'ith  a  the-walls-have- 
ears,  remember-the-Gcstapo-never- 
sleeps  air  of  stealth,  he  confides: 
“This  is  strictly  off  the  record,  but 
you  remember  the  recent  epidemics 
of  typhoid,  malaria,  pneumonia, 
don’t  you?  You  remember  the 
World’s  Fair  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis  that  killed  thousands?— 
well,  the  doctors  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health  investigated  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  bag-type  Blank  va¬ 
cuum  cleaners  you  speak  of  buying 
—and,  this  is  I  say  strictly  off  the 
record,  but  they  found  millions  of 
infantile  paralysis  germs  in  those 
bags  .  . 

It  went  on  like  that  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Until  the  advent  of  VV 
No.  3.  He’d  been  sitting  out  there 
in  a  car  all  the  time,  freezing  may¬ 
be.  (In  that  car,  we’d  been  told, 
were  all  sorts  of  next-to-new 
vacuum  cleaners  of  competing 
makes,  any  one  of  which  we  were 
welcome  to  for  a  monetary  song. 
.\mong  them  was  the  vacuum 
cleaner  unit  of  a  triple  “bargain 
package”,  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  which  the  largest  public 
utility  in  the  world  had  recently 
foisted  upon  a  gullible  public  atui 
which  weren’t  worth  the  tin  thev 
were  stamped  out  of,  or  something 
like  that.)  .  .  .  Well,  the  three 
gentlemen  departed. 

Guilty,  All  Counts 

Epilngae.  Sccar:  The  same. 
Time:  1 1  a.in.,  following  day.  Bell 


is  rung  by  a  fourth  VV.  He  sings 
a  sad  song.  .Says  that  VV,  No.  1, 
the  gate-crasher,  is  a  netv  man,  just 
breaking  in,  large  family,  his  bitter 
struggle  to  supj)ort  them,  will  get 
fired  if  he  loses  this  sale,  etc.  .Ml 
this  garnished  with  tears. 

SA  coldly  advises  him  to  save 
them  for  the  drought  suffers,  that 
she  has  tears  for  the  sorrows  of  her 
relatives  and  friends  but  none  to 
spare  for  a  man  she  never  saw  till 
24  hours  ago.  No.  4,  weeps 

his  way  out. 

week  later  we  saw  .S.\  again. 
She  reported  she’d  hatl  a  neighbor- 
IkkkI  service  station  look  over  her 
C:andid  1930.  The  man  said  only 
cleaning  and  oiling  necessary— $1.50 
—otherwise  everything  O.K.  l.ater. 
on  his  pick-up  call,  he  found  a  few 
other  little  things  that  would  bring 
his  bill  to  $3.50.  .She  waved  him 
away.  Another  small-time  brigand! 
Since  then,  as  before,  the  Candid 
1930  model  continues  to  function 
as  serenely,  she  savs.  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  the  visits  of  the  \’V”s. 

Department  store  angle?  We 
asked  SA  about  it  last  week.  T  his 
brought  us  a  report,  from  which 
this  extract:  “No  doubt  you 
thought  I  was  amusingly  gullible 
to  let  my  faith  in  a  perfectly  effi¬ 
cient  vacuum  cleaner  be  half-de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  band  of  loquacious 

Kelvinator 

Playing  Detroit  in  mid-December 
before  more  than  500  distributors, 
factory  branch  men,  public  utility 
executives  and  jobbers,  and  then 
opening  in  New  York  shortly  after 
Christmas  at  the  TValdorf  Astoria, 
the  Kelvinator  Division  of  Nash- 
Kelvinator  Corporation  unveiled 
its  new  line  of  1941  household  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  with  high  hopes 
of  bettering  even  its  record-break¬ 
ing  1940  performance.  The  1941 
collection  is  made  np  of  eight 
models,  including  six  cubic- 

foot  models  and  two  boxes  in  8^ 
foot  size.  The  comjrany  continues 
to  concentrate  on  wanted  sizes— an 
emphasis  suggested  by  figures  for 
the  year  just  ended  which  show 
that  80  percent  of  all  Kelvinator 
sales  averaged  $160.23. 

Commenting  on  Kelvinator’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  skyrocketing  1940  sales  vol- 


phonies.  1  won’t  discuss  that.  In¬ 
stead  I  suggest  that,  since  you  have 
been  for  many  years  interested  in 
the  psychology  of  selling,  you  try 
this  on  your  psychograph:  Let  a 
(piack  feel  your  pul.se.  Listen  while 
he  announces  to  you:  ‘Bad  heart. 
Shot  to  pieces.  You  may  be  dead 
tomorrow.’  Then  write  and  tell  me 
whether  you  laugh  it  off  ...  Of 
course  you  won’t.  Instead,  you 
promptly  reassure  yourself  by  con¬ 
sulting  a  less  quackish  practitioner. 
Same  here.  That’s  why  I  promptly 
had  that  Clandid,  vintage  of  1930. 
(ardiographed  by  the  nearest  ser¬ 
vice  station. 

“I’d  stxiner”,  .S.\’s  memo  con¬ 
cluded,  “invite  a  couple  of  men 
armed  with  machine  guns  into  my 
apartment,  than  again  permit  the 
entrance  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
you  satv  at  work.  I  regret  not  pur¬ 
chasing  my  vacuum  cleaner  from  a 
department  store.  There’s  a  lot  of 
baloney  as  well  as  merchandise  re¬ 
tailed  by  the  big  stores,  but  I’ll 
never  sneer  at  that  “Double  Guar¬ 
antee— Ours  and  the  Manufactur¬ 
er’s”  phrase  again.  I  bought  that 
Candid  19.30  while  summering  in  a 
Long  Island  town  100  miles  from 
New  York— from  a  couple  of  young 
free-lances.  Next  time  I’ll  wait  till 
I  get  back  to  the  city  and  its  big 
stores.” 

Calvacade 

lime  to  a  level  more  than  twice 
that  of  1939.  Frank  R.  Pierce,  the 
company’s  general  sales  manager, 
said:  “During  the  past  year,  in 
answer  to  the  retailer’s  problem  of 
too  many  dealers,  we  limited  the 
number  of  outlets  so  that  each 
dealer  had  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  real  volume  at  full  retail 
prices.  In  1941,  a  continuance  of 
this  same  selective  dealer  policy, 
combined  with  the  outstanding 
product  and  price  program  should 
give  our  dealers  an  opportunity  to 
measurably  increase  their  profits.” 
.\s  was  the  case  last  year,  Kelvina¬ 
tor  will  again  feature  its  freight 
paid  policy,  which  makes  possible 
the  publishing  of  uniform,  in¬ 
stalled  prices  in  national  ads.  This, 
according  to  Pierce,  was  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  getting  across  the  1940 
Kelvinator  price  program  to  the 
public. 
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By  Helen  K.  Mulhern 


Pre-Market  Speculations — Notes  on  a  Number  of  Things 

I - - - 


By  the  dateline  on  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  another  year 
has  arrived.  By  the  look  of 
the  linen  closet  at  home,  Christmas 
is  still  to  come— said  linen  closet 
being  jammed  to  the  ceiling  with 
gay  packages,  all  bearing  unmistak¬ 
able  evidence  of  having  been  sur¬ 
reptitiously  examined  and  thought¬ 
fully  hefted  by  small  and  apparent¬ 
ly  grimy  fingers.  If,  then,  what  we 
have  to  say  this  month  veers  erra¬ 
tically  back  and  forth  between 
speculation  as  to  what  1941  will 
bring  and  reminiscences  about 
what  1940  did  bring— excuse  it 
please,  for  life  on  a  magazine  is  a 
definite  jumble  when  dates  are  in¬ 
volved. 

Modern  at  the  Markets 

The  furniture  markets  will  be 
opiening  as  the  new  year  begins. 
Manufacturers  are  still  hunting  for 
the  interpretation  of  modern  that 
will  appeal  to  the  customer’s  heart 
as  well  as  her  head.  Or,  let’s  phrase 
it  more  accurately— the  customer  is 
still  looking  for  modern  that  she 
can  love,  but  do  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  really  understand?  Do  the  de¬ 
signers? 

Back  in  the  year  1935— how  time 
flies!— we  did  an  earnest  piece  of 
research  on  homefurnishings  for 
that  historic  NRDGA  volume,  “25 
Years  of  Retailing.’’  One  of  the 
conclusions  we  set  down,  in  our 
solemn  way,  was  this: 

“We  are  by  no  means  as  modern 
as  our  machines;  beyond  a  certain 
point  the  satisfaction  we  derive 
from  efficiency  is  negligible.” 

The  years,  it  seems  to  us,  have 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement.  The  customers  love  the 
faults  of  their  traditional  furniture. 
They  love  wing  chairs  into  whose 
recesses  no  lamplight  can  pene¬ 
trate;  they  love  fringed  Oriental 
scatter  rugs  slipping  about  on 
polished  floors  and  curling  up  dis¬ 


astrously  into  the  vacuum  cleaner; 
they  love  meaningless,  dust-catch¬ 
ing  bed  canopies,  yards  of  ruffles  on 
muslin  curtains,  desks  that  were 
designed  centuries  before  the  type¬ 
writer  was  invented.  They  want 
their  electric  light  fixtures  to  look 
like  oil  lamps,  and  they  want  their 
radios  concealed  in  Chippendale 
cabinets. 

.\nd  still  they  want  to  be  smart; 
they  want  to  be  up-to-date;  and 
they  know  the  advantages  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  Could  they  but  have  the 
practicality  and  physical  comfort 
that  contemporary  furniture  pro¬ 
vides,  together  with  the  heart¬ 
warming,  spiritual  comfort  that 
they  find  in  traditional  furniture, 
then  they’d  be  happy. 

Some  retailers  show  their  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  state  of  affairs.  In  1940 
many  of  them  suggested  the  com¬ 
bination  of  modern  and  traditional 
furniture  in  a  single  room;  and  the 
results,  some  of  them,  were  very 
happy.  Another  trend  that  warms 
up  the  modern  scene  considerably 
is  the  inclusion  of  handcraft  forms 
in  modern  collections.  With  their 
aid  the  modern  movement  is  being 
gently  steered  in  the  direction  of 
a  sort  of  native  American  expres¬ 
sion  which  we  may  come  to  con¬ 
sider  as  typical  of  our  own  country 
as  hand  pegged  maple. 

Most  important  of  all,  of  course, 
is  the  increasing  modification  of 
modern  design  by  period  influ¬ 
ences.  This  was  a  capital  sin  in  the 
opinion  of  the  designer  of  the  1925 
to  1935  school;  but  now  the  idea 
seems  to  be  getting  around  that  the 
only  criterion  of  what  the  customer 
should  get  in  furniture  is  what  the 
customer  wants  in  furniture.  With 
the  approach  of  every  market  we 
learn  that  modern  is  to  be  “keyed 
to  a  new  tempo”;  it  may  be  that 
this  time,  if  the  designers  are  no 
longer  sheepish  about  drawing  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  treasure  house 


of  tradition,  something  will  appear 
that  the  American  woman  can  real¬ 
ly  take  to  her  heart. 

If  all  this  implies  a  breakdown 
of  the  stern  conscience  of  the  mod¬ 
ernist  (“Form  follows  function”) , 
well,  what  of  it?  Furniture  design 
is  an  art,  not  a  science. 

What’s  more,  furniture  designers 
are  artists;  and  that’s  something 
else  that  the  customer  began  to 
take  notice  of  in  the  year  1940.  It 
was  a  designer  who  had  the  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  to  merchandise  a  col¬ 
lection  of  signed  modern  items. 
We’d  like  to  see  stores,  if  they  want 
to  sell  modern,  start  training  the 
customers  so  that  they  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  identifying  a  Rohde 
table  on  sight.  They  know  a  lot 
about  the  designers  of  traditional 
furniture,  and  the  knowing  gives 
them  a  lot  of  pleasure.  (It  must  be 
five  years  at  least  since  a  starry- 
eyed  bride  told  us  that  she  was  buy¬ 
ing  Chippendale  because  it  was  a 
brand  with  a  good  reputation.) 

Traditional  Furniture 

Modification  works  both  ways; 
and  traditional  furniture  continues 
to  show  modern  influence.  (We  still 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
great  day  when  modern  and  tradi¬ 
tional  finally  meet  and  merge.) 
The  patriotic  note  that  is  giving  us 
.American  eagles  for  belt  buckles 
is  also  speaking  out  quite  loudly  in 
furniture.  More  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  than  in  the  design,  of  course. 
Historic  pieces  of  furniture  used  by 
great  Americans  of  the  past  are 
being  copied;  chairs  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  will  be  featured.  People  will 
be  asking  themselves,  “Whatever 
happened  to  Regency?”,  but  the 
simple  Federal  American  recog¬ 
nized  instantaneously  by  every  cus¬ 
tomer  worth  her  salt  as  “Duncan 
Phyfe”  is  in  for  more '  promotion. 
Early  American  design  is  said  to  be 
continuing  its  development  into 
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more  refined  forms  and  is  using 
dark  woods  more  and  more. 

*  *  « 

riiis  lime  of  year,  we  usually 
make  a  prediction  about  a  style 
comer.  We  enjoy  doing  it,  and  no¬ 
body  ever  notices  whether  we’re 
right  or  wrong.  Sometimes  we  read 
it  over  later  and  gel  a  lot  of  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  it;  sometimes  we 
just  prefer  to  forget  the  whole 
thing.  This  year  we  predict  Early 
.American,  maple,  cherry  and  ma¬ 
hogany,  hooked  rugs,  four  poster 
l)eds— the  works,  and  a  general  go- 
ing-to-town  on  the  furniture  of  our 
forefathers. 

Business  Forecasts 

Reports  from  the  .American  Fur¬ 
niture  Mart  are  that  the  price  in¬ 
creases  which  began  to  appear  at 
the  fall  markets  are  definitely  con¬ 
tinuing.  In  the  fall,  lower  price 
brackets  were  most  affected;  this 
month  the  price  stiffening  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  extend  into  middle  and 
upper  brackets.  Lawrence  H.  Whit¬ 
ing,  Mart  president,  said  that  fac¬ 
tories  w'ere  busy  cleaning  up  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  still  on  the  books 
from  the  fall  market  in  order  to 
meet  the  heavy  demands  antici¬ 
pated  in  January.  He  predicted 
that  there  will  be  more  new  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  market  than  there 
has  l)een  for  many  years.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  expected  to  urge  re¬ 
tailers  not  to  buy  more  than  nor¬ 
mal  requirements  but  to  place  or¬ 


ders  large  enough  to  hold  them 
through  spring  selling.  Most  of  the 
factories  apparently  have  delivery 
problems  of  one  sort  or  another. 
This  delivery  situation  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  statement  from  Percy 
Wilson,  managing  director  of  the 
.Merchandise  Mart,  who  finds  re¬ 
tailers  “becoming  less  price-con¬ 
scious  in  the  face  of  the  growing 
importance  of  finding  sources  of 
supply  that  can  dependably  deliver 
the  merchandise  when  needed.'’  He 
adds  the  comforting  information 
that,  “Reports  have  also  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  leading  homefurnish- 
ings  retailers  that  the  consumer  is 


Where  is  the  retailer  who  will 
take  a  hint  from  Spring-Air’s  trade 
advertising  to  brighten,  lighten  and 
truly  sell  the  idea  of  sleep  comfort 
to  the  buying  public?  They’ve  put 
together  23  of  their  trade  ads  into 
a  little  book,  with  this  introduc¬ 
tion;  “We  get  so  darn  serious 
about  how  good  Spring-.Air  is  that 
we’d  like  you  to  have  a  laugh  (well, 
a  chuckle)  on  us— just  to  show  we 
have  a  sense  of  humor  ...  so  have 
a  laugh  with  Spring-.Air.’’  You 
know  the  sort  of  thing— the  whole 
tlepariment  laid  out  and  snoring 
comfortably  on  the  mattress  stock 
while  the  buyer  puts  through  a 
phone  call:  "Hello,  Spring-Air 
C^ompany!  A'our  line  is  all  you  say 
it  is,  but  it  will  have  to  come  off 


now  disregarding  price  for  quali¬ 
ty-” 

That  last  may  be  a  long  jump 
to  take  in  the  direction  of  a  con¬ 
clusion;  but  there’s  a  general  spirit 
of  hopefulness  that  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  certain  amount  of 
shifting  about  of  the  population  to 
areas  where  defense  construction  is 
in  progress  will  greatly  increase 
spending  for  homefurnishings.  So 
be  it.  Everyone  is  predicting  that 
business  will  be  good,  in  so  far  as 
business  can  be  good  for  anybody 
when  the  whole  country  is  pre¬ 
occupied  by  fears  that  all  will  be 
chaos  by  spring. 


the  floor— my  men  haven’t  sold  a 
thing  in  two  days!’’  Drawings  are 
Ijy  J.  .A.  Patterson. 

*  *  * 

The  .Alexander  Smith  Carpet 
Company  is  the  first  to  make  use 
of  Bernice  Bowser’s  Color  Intensi¬ 
ty  Chart,  a  little  pocket  card  in  five 
versions  for  five  color  types:  blond, 
brunet,  titian,  silver  gray  and  All- 
.American  (brown  hair) .  Visitors 
to  the  .Alexander  .Smith  Carpet  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Rockefeller  Home 
C^enter  receive  cards  for  their  own 
color  types.  They  read  that,  “You 
can  wear  any  color  you  like,  so 
long  as  you  choose  the  tint  or  shade 
that  suits  your  type.’’  Each  card 
shows  the  six  spectrum  colors,  plus 
brown  and  gray,  in  all  their  shad- 


Reports  from  Manufacturers  and  Stores 


Bloomingdale's  prize-winning 
Victorian  setting  for  the  Silk 
Guild's  window  display  contest, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Silk 
Parade  last  September.  Walls 
are  covered  in  plaid  taffeta,  Vic¬ 
torian  sofa  and  chairs  in  satin. 
Lengths  of  silk  decorator  fabrics 
are  draped  on  walls  and  furni¬ 
ture  and  around  a  blackamoor. 
Window  Card:  "B-Line  to  Beauty 
— Silk  Has  Always  Meant  Ele¬ 
gance  and  Richness  in  the 
Home." 
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Sketched  at  Gimbel’s,  New  York 


Dish  towels,  toweling,  kitchen  cloths  and  pot  holders  in  this  combination 
stock  and  display  arrangement,  built  around  a  pillar.  Bright  linoleum  floor, 
shelf  edging,  a  kitchen  table  and  chairs,  and  a  few  kitchen  utensils  hanging 
from  hooks  make  an  attractive,  eye-catching  corner. 


ings  from  darkest  to  palest.  Tints 
or  shades  for  the  designated  color 
type  to  avoid  are  marked  off  by 
crosses:  tints  or  shades  that  do  the 
most  for  the  type  are  left  open  on 
the  card. 

*  *  * 

A  new  Bridal  Service  at  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  handles 
every  practical  problem  that  can 
arise  in  connection  with  an  engage¬ 
ment,  wedding,  honeymoon  or  the 
setting  up  of  a  home.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  most  important  services 
in  the  program.  The  Bridal  Service 
staff  will  assemble  furniture,  linens, 
china,  glassware  and  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment;  interior  decorators  will  plan 
unusual  effects  or  simply  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  couple  to  the  last 
detail.  A  record  is  kept  of  the 
bride’s  favorite  patterns  in  china, 
glassware  and  silver  so  that  friends 
can  be  guided  in  the  selection  of 
gifts.  Bamberger’s  Home  Service 
Director  helps  in  the  planning  of 
a  well-equipped  kitchen  and  con¬ 
ducts  special  cooking  classes  for 
brides. 

*  *  * 

Drapery  hardware  departments 
are  invited  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  tiebacks  of  lumarith  are  now 
available.  I.ightweight  because 
they  are  made  of  a  plastic,  and  will 
not  catch  or  tear  fine  fabrics  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  sharp  corners. 
.  .  .  Lumarith  is  also  appearing  in 


extremely  decorative  scrap  baskets. 

.  .  .  It’s  a  fragile  looking  plastic, 
but  unbreakable. 

Important  for 
Blanket  Buyers: 

December  wore  you  to  a  frazzle 
and  January  brings  troubles  of  its 
own  and  you’re  a-weary,  a-wear\  of 
being  told  what  you  must  do. 
Nevertheless,  something  you  must 
do  is  read  the  lead  story  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  entitled 
“Simplification”,  written  by  Lew 
Hahn,  and  saying  six  or  eight 
things  that  blanket  departments 
might  do  \v  dl  to  think  about. 
Quote:  “There  is  not  a  store  in 
the  ct)untry— and  there  is  ,not  a 
single  department  in  any  kore— 
which  could  not  do  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  business,  and  earn  more  sub¬ 
stantial  profits,  as  the  result  of  a 
determined  effort  by  management 
to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cations  and  variations  in  merchan¬ 
dise  types.  .  .  .  Take  any  item  of 
merchandise  that  you  wish  [take 
blankets,  we  say]  and  ask  .  .  .  how 
many  different  types  and  prices  you 
are  carrying  in  that  line  and  you 
probably  will  be  appalled.  .  .  .” 

We’re  not  meaning  that  the 
blanket  department  has  more  dup¬ 
lications  in  its  stock  than  other  de¬ 
partments:  only  that  the  blanket 
department  because  of  the  type  of 
merchandise  it  carries  is  one  of  the 


first  to  be  affected  in  stocks  and  de¬ 
liveries  by  the  governuient  buying 
program,  and  probably  has  a  great 
deal  to  gain  right  now  by  stock 
simplification. 

.And  another  item  for  blanket 
buyers  in  this  issue:  report  of  the 
labeling  meeting  at  the  NRDGA 
offices  where  representative  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  made  their 
plans  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
\Vool  Labeling  Act.  See  Page  25. 

Important  for 
Rug  Buyers  Too: 

Even  at  the  risk  of  allowing  our 
more  or  less  precious  space  to  be 
taken  up  entirely  by  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  read  other  portions  of  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  carefully, 
we  urge  that  Mr.  Hahn’s  article  on 
simplification  of  stocks  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  floor  covering 
buyers  too.  Like  the  blanket  de¬ 
partments,  they  are  handling  a 
wool  product,  which  may  mean 
that  stock  simplification  will  be 
forced  upon  them  along  lines 
which  they  would  not  themselves 
choose  unless  they  have  carefully 
analyzed  their  stocks  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  requirements  in  advance. 

The  fact  that  prices  are  going 
steadily  upward  would  seem  to  be 
offset  to  some  extent  by  the  in¬ 
creased  customer  demand  which  is 
reported  from  many  sources  and 
which  is  expected  to  continue. 
While  it’s  possible  that  customers 
will  lose  their  price  resistance,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  they  will 
show  increased  interest  in  low  to 
middle  price  ranges.  Pre-market  re¬ 
ports  that,  these  price  classifications 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  very  care¬ 
ful  styling  lend  weight  to  this  pre¬ 
diction. 

New  developments  in  the  use  of 
synthetics  are  looked  forward  to 
with  keen  interest.  If  there  is  as 
much  of  this  as  some  people  are 
predicting,  there  isn’t  a  doubt  in 
the  world  that  floorcovering  de¬ 
partments  are  heading  into  an  ad¬ 
venturous  year.  The  fact  that  the 
AVool  Products  Labeling  .Act  does 
not  apply  to  rugs  should  not  make 
buyers  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
tlie  19.87  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  Rayon  Industry  are  still  in 
existence.  This  requires  that  in 
the  case  of  mixed  goods  full  dis¬ 
closure  be  made  of  the 'rayon  and 
other  fibers  present. 
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Nylon  Net  for  the  Nimble 

The  new  laboratory  net  slick  as  Yankee  wits. 
Stieuhes  100,000  times  without  breaking.  Tough 
but  very  light.  Made  into  inserts  and  used  with 
Lastex  for  a  "Veil  of  Youth"  corset  unth  an  air¬ 
mail  weight,  muscle  firming  as  a  ballet  routine. 

Girdle  $14.50  —  Corselelle  $22.50 

ON  TNI  9%AZA  •  NCW  TOIK 

BERGDORF 

GOODMAN 

SIN  AVINUI  AT  SITH  STIfll 


Informative  copy  on  Nylon 

Most  stores  reported  a  good 
December  corset  business  in 
spite  of  the  usual  period  of 
“light  housekeeping,”  so  to  speak, 
as  the  result  of  Christmas  prefer¬ 
ence  given  other  departments  in 
the  way  of  floor  space,  etc. 

For  evening,  we  are  told  that 
most  sales  are  on  the  all-in-one  type 
garments  for  the  very  slender  as 
well  as  the  stout  woman.  Evening 
dresses  this  season  call  for  the  long, 
sleek  look  and  an  unbroken  under¬ 
neath  line  is  essential.  For  the  most 
part  we  notice  salespeople  like  to 
sell  these  garments  and  where  there 
has  been  advertising  to  bring  in 
customers  full  cooperation  is  found 
in  the  sales  force. 

Pantie  girdles  have  come  in  for 
slightly  increased  selling  over  a  year 
ago,  due,  w'e  hear,  to  the  fact  that 
women  are  being  educated  to  hav¬ 
ing  this  extra  garment  in  the  ward¬ 
robe  as  well  as  the  improved  de¬ 
signing  and  increasing  sizes  to  in¬ 
clude  the  larger  woman.  Buyers 
tell  us  that  they  anticipate  good 
January  and  February  busitiess  on 
pantie  girdles  commensurate  with 
the  promotion  planned  for  them. 
It  is  thought  most  sales  will  run 
from  ,S3.98  to  .S.5  when  extra  gar¬ 
ments  are  wanted,  and  more  than 
.S.5  when  they  constitute  the  major 


By  Pe.\rl  Berry 


garment.  Back  to  school  promo¬ 
tions  are  being  planned  to  feature 
pantie  girdles  for  sports. 

More  young  things  are  taking  the 
longer  brassiere  seriously.  With 
brassieres  being  made  with  elastic 
fabrics  through  the  diaphragm,  a 
streamline  effect  can  be  had  with 
this  longer  garment  without  the 
discomfort  of  binding  as  was  ex¬ 
perienced  with  fabric  through  the 
waist  portion.  WT*  find  buyers  are 
closely  checking  salespeople  on  the 
fitting  of  these  garments.  Less  and 
less  are  these  over-the-counter  sales. 

Lighter,  firmer  fabrics  are  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  in  demand.  Even 
stout  w'omen  are  appreciating  more 
and  more  that  these  fabrics  togeth¬ 
er  with  good  designing  can  do  for 
their  figures  tvhat  once  only  heavy 
cloth  and  much  boning  could  do. 
Much  of  the  designing  of  stout  gar¬ 
ments  makes  use  of  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery  even  at  the  lower  prices 
which  helps  to  make  garments  look 
as  well  as  feel  lighter  in  weight. 
-Advance  information  tells  us  that 
the  new  spring  lines  will  include 
rr.any  new  fabrics  and  elastics  that 
will  be  lighter  than  those  of  previ¬ 
ous  seasons. 

.A  new  type  of  advertising  is  be¬ 
ing  used  by  Bonwit  Teller.  (Dorset 
tpiestions  are  answered  by  their 
corset  directress.  “What  about  me? 
My  thighs  are  too  heavy”  .  .  .  “For 
over-large  thighs.”  says  our  corset 
directress,  “there  is  no  better  answer 
than  Obligaine.  Our  own  exclu¬ 
sive  miracle  corset  made  of  imjxtrt- 
ed  bias-woven  elastic.  Obligaine  is 
especially  effective  in  smoothing 
down  too-tt)o  solid  bulges  of  thick- 
ish  thighs.  Reaching  more  than 
three  inches  above  the  waist  with¬ 
out  crowding  the  flesh,  it  whittles 
the  span  between  curves,  pulls  the 
whole  middle  into  shape,  lengthens 
the  hips  .  .  .  S22..50  to  S49.50.” 
Bonwit  Teller  also  featured  a 
French  brassiere  expert.  “Member 
of  Grisinia’s  staff— famous  French 
brassiere  house— now’  here.  Making 
brassieres  exclusively  for  Bonwit’s. 
Cuts  each  brassiere  by  hand,  shapes 
it  so  it  lifts,  separates  bosom  beauti¬ 


fully.  Finished  brassiere  is  light  as 
a  thistle— you  forget  you’re  wearing 
it.  Single  net  S7.50.  Double  net 
$10.  Cotton  and  shadow’  lace 
$12.50.  Evening  and  daytime 
models.” 

Nylon  girdles  were  highlighted 
by  Lord  &  Taylor  at  $5:  A  girdle 
for  daytime  and  a  panty  for  sports. 
They  stress  the  lightness  of  the  gar¬ 
ments.  The  panels  are  of  nylon 
with  silk  and  the  sides  are  nylon 
w'ith  elastic. 

Bergdorf  Goodman  also  featured 
nylon.  “Nylon  for  the  Nimble. 

.  .  .  The  new’  laboratory  net  slick 
as  A’ankee  w’its.  Stretches  100,000 
times  without  breaking.  Tough 
but  very  light.  Made  into  inserts 
and  used  w’ith  lastex  .  .  .  muscle 
firming  as  a  ballet  routine.  Girdle 
$14.50.  Corselette  $22.50.” 

A  double  faced  satin  duosette  at 
$35  was  a  feature  with  B.  Altman  & 
Co.  for  definitely  formal,  deeply 
decollete  dresses.  Abraham  &  Straus 
stresses  white  in  an  evening  all-in- 
one  at  $5. 


frmnch  Brastimrm  fxp«rf 


Now  Horo 

Member  of  Grisinii's  siilf-lamous  French 
brassiire  bouse-now  here  Making  brav 
sihes  exclusively  for  Bonwii's,  Cuts 
each  brassiere  by  hand,  shapes  it  so  it 
lifts,  separates  bosom  beautifully  Finished 
brassiire  is  light  as  a  thistle-you  forget 
you're  wearing  it.  thixd  riooa 

Single  net.  7.50  Double  net.  10.00  Coiioo 
shadow  tace.12.S0  Evening  or  daytime  models 


News  approach  in  a  Bonwit-Teller  ad 
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SPIRITED  tropical  shades  with 
a  warm  rich  glow  figure 
prominently  among  the  new 
colors  presented  by  the  Textile 
Color  Card  Association  in  their 
advance  hosiery  card  for  spring 
1941.  The  association  explains 
these  colors  are  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  influence  in  hosiery 
as  expressed  in  blush  and  nude 
versions,  sparkling  golden  tans  and 
dashing  burnished  or  bronzed 
types,  all  in  close  accord  with  im¬ 
portant  color  movements  in  spring 
costumes  and  accessories. 

Says  the  Textile  Color  Card  As¬ 
sociation  in  part: 

“The  radiant  Riosun,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  an  exciting  sunburnt  hue 
of  high  fashion  interest.  Wide 
fashion  acceptance  is  also  antici¬ 
pated  for  Florisun,  a  light  warm 
shade  that  harmonizes  with  the 
amber  and  golden  earth  range  in 
costumes. 

“Extremely  new  in  style  appeal 
is  the  burnished  Hula  Bronze, 
complementing  costumes  in  warm 
desert  tans  and  brown  honey  or 
coppery  Indian  browns,  vibrant 
yellowish  greens  and  gay  sports 
hues.  Also  expected  to  rate  high 
in  fashion  favor  are  Tropic  Nude 
and  Aloha  Blush,  both  of  rosy  un¬ 
dertone.  Much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  Calitan,  a  light  golden  shade 
that  blends  particularly  well  with 
honey,  amber  and  warm  tans. 

“In  the  neutral  hosiery  range  are 
Bali  Beige,  a  light  blonde  tone  and 
Carib  Beige,  a  subdued  medium 
shade.  These  discreet  versions  are 
especially  appropriate  with  the  new 
military  and  maritime  blues,  as  the 
.Marine  Corps,  W'^est  Point  and 
American  navy  types,  and  also 
blend  well  with  natural  or  sandy 
shades,  greys,  taupes  and  hazy  Na¬ 
tional  Park  colors.  The  misty 
Skydusk  is  a  subtle  rosy  tone  har¬ 
monizing  with  dusty  pinks,  blues, 
violets  and  other  muted  shades. 
All  of  these  nine  hosiery  colors  can 
be  duplicated  on  nylon.” 


The  advent  of  15  denier 
nylon  hose  in  the  market 
this  week  caused  no  little 
speculation  even  in  stores 
which  normally  would  not 
carry  hosiery  at  the  opening 
price  of  $^50.  There  is 
little  of  the  yarn  available 
at  this  time  and  we  under¬ 
stand  only  two  mills  are 
equipped  to  make  the  stock¬ 
ing.  This  one  strand  stock¬ 
ing  is  said  to  look  under  a 
heavy  microscope  like  a  fine, 
even  wire-like  thread.  News¬ 
print  can  be  read  through 
the  stocking  it  is  so  fine. 
No  one  will  hazard  a  guess 
on  its  wearing  qualities  but 
its  beauty  is  unquestioned. 
On  the  wearer  it  faintly 
tints  the  leg.  There  is  some 
talk  in  the  market  that  when 
larger  quantities  of  the  yarn 
are  available,  the  retail  price 
may  be  reduced  to  $1.95, 
but  interest  now  centers 
more  around  quantities 
than  price. 


Cannon  Mills 

The  spring  hosiery  colors  of  the 
Textile  Color  Card  Association  will 
be  featured  by  Cannon  with  the 
addition  of  a  carry-over  of  their 
standard  Shadow  shade  which  is  a 
greyish  beige. 

New  in  this  line  this  season  will 
be  a  three-thread,  fully  coursed 
stocking  in  all  silk  to  retail  at  85 
cents.  Heretofore  their  lowest  re¬ 
tail  number  was  $1. 

Ndde  &  Horst 

For  cruise  and  resort  promotion 
this  concern  offers  shades  to  com¬ 
plement  the  heralded  Latin-Ameri- 
can  fashions  in  ready-to-wear  and 
accessories.  Samba  and  Marimba 
are  light  suntones.  Hacienda  and 
Sombrero  are  tranquil  subdued 
beiges.  These  colors  are  available 
in  two  and  three  thread  styles  in¬ 


cluding  the  Won’t  Runs  and  Free- 
Neeling. 

Yon  Roolte  Hosiery 

Cordial,  a  clear  skin  tone. 
Dramatic,  an  intense,  glowing 
beige. 

Sun  Dial,  a  rose  tinged  com¬ 
plexion  hue. 

Ginger,  a  burnished  gold. 

Pecan,  a  quiet  beige. 

Cola  Beige,  a  clear  tone  with  a 
faintest  mauve  cast. 

Spice,  the  indispensable  neutral. 
Willow,  a  favorite  of  the  con¬ 
servative  yet  extremely  fashionable. 

Dexdole  Hosiery 

Florida,  a  bright  sun  shade. 
Sunbask,  a  tropical  sunny  tone. 
Riosun,  an  orange  tinted  sun¬ 
burnt  hue. 

Tropic  Tan,  a  radiant  suntan. 
Topaz,  a  neutral  shade. 

Saddle  Tan,  a  deep  sunbronzed 
tone. 

Clay  Beige,  a  deep  rosy  tan. 
Desert  Sage,  a  rose  tinted  beige. 
Argentina,  a  warm  rose  tan. 
Aztec,  a  beige  tan. 

Berkshire  Knitting  Mills 

Wheat,  warm,  light  skin-tone. 
Sand  Dune,  pale  beige. 

Neiv  F.arth,  golden  beige. 

Pussy  Willow,  brown  beige. 
Maypole,  beige  with  a  pink  cast. 
Robin,  rosy-brown. 

Blossom,  a  delicate  shade  of  the 
pink  family. 

Magnolia,  subdued  coppertint. 
Sunny,  vivid  nasturtium  tint. 
Columbine,  bright  bronze-brown. 

Munsingwear,  Inc. 

Hawaiian  names  have  been  chos¬ 
en  by  this  house  this  season.  Their 
eight  new  shades  are: 

Hilo,  a  sunblush  beige. 

Aloha,  a  new  soft  neutral. 
Honolulu,  a  rose-tinged  beige. 
Waikiki,  a  rich  honey  beige. 
Ukulele,  a  burnished  beige. 
Hibiscus,  a  coral-tone  beige. 
Paradise,  a  delicate  mauve  rose. 
Surf,  a  misty  taupe  beige. 
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The  Sheerest  Nylons 
ever  made . . 


Twinkles,  a  twinkling  cinnamon 
rose. 

Featured  in  an  exclusive  vamp, 
toe,  foot  construction;  proportioned 
lengths;  stretch  top  in  a  four  thread 
all  silk  and  a  lace  Ux?  in  three 
thread.  Nylon  30  denier  to  retail  at 
SI. 35  in  Rosebud,  'Falisman  and 
RuHles.  Nylon  10  denier  to  retail 
at  SI. 95  in  Camilla  and  Rosebud 
with  complete  sandal  foot  with  no 
reinforcements. 

Huffman  Hosiery 

d  he  new  colors  in  Huffman 
“Flatternit”  hosiery  are  sponsored 
as  “light  hearted  colors”  inspired 
by  the  gay  I.atin-American  trend  in 
costumes. 

Car?ui>ol,  a  geranium  shade. 

Tamale,  a  rusty  beige. 

Rumba,  a  sunblush  beige. 

Cabana,  a  light  tan  beige. 

Patio,  a  saddle  tan  beige. 

Toreador,  a  sandy  beige. 

Carmen,  a  rosy  skintone. 

Rodeo,  a  burnished  tan  tone. 

Ramona,  a  rose-tan. 

Casino,  a  dusty  rose  beige. 

Mantilla,  a  gentle  rose  beige. 

Serenade,  a  shadow  beige. 

“Flatternit”  hosiery  comes  in 
short,  tall  and  medium  lengths  in 
all  silk  from  1/2  to  7  threads.  In 
Nylon  they  have  30  and  40  denier 
to  retail  at  $1.35  and  $1.50,  in  three 
fiesta  colors.  Casino,  Ramona  and 
Rumba. 


They’ve  been  there  before  .  .  .  BUT,  not  in  the  miw  wty. 
Previouaiy,  they  were  merely  fradne  some  of  the  lovely 
legs  for  which  Westchester  ie  femoue  . . .  legs  esbopping  or 
businese  bound,  legs  coming  or  going  to  tees,  dencee,  bridgee, 
weddings,  or  other  funetioos.  Now  they’re  there  to  mnke 
home  . .  .  with  hundreds  of  other  femous  nrtides  and  com* 
roodities  for  which  Genung’s  is  famous.  If  you  haven’t  yet 
visited  the  new  Genung  store  at  U  Mamaroneck  Avenue  . . . 
Cynthia  Silk  Hosiery  (3-thread.  4-thread  or  7-thread  serv¬ 
ice)  could  very  well  be  the  clinching  reason  to  bring  you  in 
at  once.  It’s  a  quality  esteemed  by  thousanck  of  women  for 
ftt  and  beauty  as  well  as  for  unusual  wearabihty.  We 
recommend  them  whoMieartcdly. 


No  doubt  in  any- 
one's  mind  that  this 
ad,  (left)  is  a 
hosiery  promotion. 
This  ad  could  be  a 
good  Institutional 
ad  for  the  store. 


Nylon  ill  30  and  40  denier  in  Ru¬ 
mor,  (iossip  and  Babble. 

Larkwood  Hosiery 

Larkwood  “Petal”  colors  have 
been  selected  in  pairs  to  give  a 
choice  of  two  shades  to  answer  the 
same  costume  need. 

Gloriana,  a  lively  beige. 

Blowaway,  a  pastel  mauve  taupe. 

Camilla,  a  coral  tone. 

Foliage,  a  tan  beige. 

Merriwinkle,  a  blond  beige. 

Rosea,  a  pastel  rose  beige. 

Rosebud,  a  sunny  beige. 

Ruffles,  a  pastel  tan  beige. 

Petal  Dust,  a  rosy  tinged  beige. 

Talisman,  a  clear  golden  peach. 


Rollins  Hosiery 

A  new  trend  in  hosiery  naming 
comes  from  Rollins,  “Conversation 
Tones.” 

Chatter,  a  sunny  capiicine  beige. 

Whisper,  a  blond  skintone. 

Hush,  a  dusky  rose  beige. 

Rumor,  a  natural  tan  beige. 

Murmur,  a  sandy  beige. 

Scandal,  a  rosy  beige. 

Banter,  a  soft  rosy  clay  shade. 

Gossip,  a  sunny  beige. 

Babble,  a  light  mauve  beige. 

Prattle,  a  mauve  taupe. 

Rollins  features  are  a  runstop, 
inner  heel  and  toe,  lace  tops  and 
proportioned  lengths  in  most  styles. 
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Silk  Stocking  Catechism 


QHow  can  one  bring  out  to 
^tlie  customer  the  beauty  of 
silk  stockings? 

A.  One  way  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  color.  “Isn’t  the  color  lovely 
in  this  silk  storking?  Note  how  it 
blends  in  with  the  skin— yet  keeps 
its  tone,  even  in  this  sheer  two- 
thread  sUKking  and  gives  that 
smart  blend  betweeti  your  shoe  and 
costume.  Not  only  is  the  color  love¬ 
ly  in  silk  but  note  that  the  very 
texture  and  appearance  of  the  silk 
has  that  flattering  ‘live  dullness.’  ’’ 

Q.  What  can  ice  say  about  silk 
stockings  holding  their  color? 

A.  The  silk  fiber  itself  is  highly 
absorptive.  Silk  absorbs  as  much  as 
three  times  its  own  weight.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  high  absorptive  quali¬ 
ty,  dye  penetrates  the  fiber.  There¬ 
fore,  a  silk  stocking  correctly  dyed 
holds  its  color  remarkably  well. 
This  quality  of  silk  is  an  important 
one  to  emphasize  to  your  custom¬ 
ers.  The  Ixjauty  of  the  color  in 
these  silk  stockings  is  not  a  fleeting 
one.  Then  too,  because  silk  stock¬ 
ings  do  hold  their  color  so  well, 
those  washed  many  times  can  be 
mated  up  with  a  new  pair  of  the 
same  tone.  So  here  is  an  economy 
angle  for  customers  as  well  as  a 
“higher  unit  of  sale”  for  you. 

Q.  We  knoiu  our  customers  want 
stockings  that  are  kind  to  their 
feet— what  makes  the  silk  stocking 
so  comfortable? 

A.  First  of  all— silk  is  a  very  soft 
fiber,  the  softest  of  all  fibers.  Its 
softness,  plus  its  absorptive  quality, 
gives  that  wanted  comfort.  The  silk 
readily  takes  up  that  moisture  that 
is  constantly  being  given  off  and 
thus  keeps  feet  and  legs  comfort¬ 
able  every  day  of  the  year.  It  is 
very  true  that  customers  are  \ery 
conscious  of  the  comfort  of  stock¬ 
ings.  But  they  have  so  long  taken 
comfort  for  granted  that  it  dws  not 
occur  to  them  to  mention  “foot 
comfort.”  It  is,  therefore,  import¬ 
ant  to  make  a  point  of  bringing  out 
that  natural  comfort  of  the  silk 
stocking.  A  question— “Don’t  you 
like  the  comfort  of  silk  stockings?” 
—can  be  well  used  as  you  show  the 
stocking.  .Silk  Iteing  an  animal 


fiber  has  a  natural  affinity  for  the 
skin.  We  might  say,  “It  is  kind  to 
our  skins.”  Fhat  suggests  a  very 
apt  expression— the  “akin  to  skiti” 
feeling  of  silk  which  when  said  with 
the  fullness  of  its  meaning  can  im¬ 
part  to  the  customer  that  pleasur- 
aitleness,  that  luxurv  of  wearing 
silk. 

(J.  117/)'  it  is  that  even  though  a 
silk  stocking  is  very  sheer,  it  really 
has  a  great  deal  of  warmth  for 
these  chilly  days? 

A.  I'hat  is  a  very  important  point 
to  explain  to  your  every  customer 
—the  natural  warmth  of  silk.  Silk 
is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  there¬ 
fore  it  holds  in  the  warmth  of  the 
body.  Emphasize  this  quality  as 
you  show  your  silk  stockings  over 
your  hand. 

Q.  117/)’  is  it  that  silk  stockings 
seem  to  adjust  themselves  so  well 
to  varying  sizes  of  ankles? 

A.  That  is  because  of  an 
inimitable  (juality  of  the  silk  fiber. 
Silk  has  the  ability  not  only  to 
stretch,  but  to  come  back  into 
shape  after  having  been  stretched. 
Silk  clings  to  the  shape  of  the  leg 
and  the  ankle.  The  sleek  fit  of  the 
silk  stocking  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  American  woman’s  local  poitits 
of  pride.  .So  weave  into  your 
every  presentation  the  smartness  of 
wrinkle-free  ankles,  that  clinging 
(|uality  of  silk  that  makes  legs  well 
dressed.  Fit,  as  you  so  well  know, 
is  important.  \ot  only  siiKK/th  fit, 
but  comfortable  fit.  You  can  hold 
that  customer  by  your  interest  iti 
selling  her  a  stocking  that  is  right 
for  her— in  leg  length,  in  rtK/miness. 
riiink  of  the  many  different  styles 
of  silk  stockings,  each  designed  to 
live  a  better,  a  more  comfortable 
fit,  to  women  of  a  certain  type. 
.Make  that  sale  for  yourself  bv  an 
enthusiastic  showing  of  the  silk 
stocking  with  a  feature  designed  for 
that  individual  woman. 

(>.  Suppose  the  customer  is  over¬ 
age  type  in  size,  as  we  see  her  from 
behind  the  counter? 

A.  Hold  her  interest  bv  asking 
her  if  she  has  any  particular  hosiery 
problem.  If  that  problem  is  runs 


Because  of  the  difficulty 
buyers  are  having  in  arous¬ 
ing  salespersons’  enthusiasm 
for  the  selling  of  silk  stock¬ 
ings  in  tlie  face  of  consumer 
demand  for  nylon,  we  asked 
Hazel  K.  Randall  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Silk  Guild  to 
outline  for  us  the  selling 
points  of  silk  which  she  has 
foitnd,  in  her  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  to  he  effective  in  help¬ 
ing  to  make  sales.  Miss 
Randall  has  been  salesper¬ 
son  of  hosiery,  merchandise 
manager  for  the  Manttfac- 
tiiring  Division  of  Marshall 
Field  k:  C’.ompany  and  is  now 
in  close  contact  with  sales¬ 
people  for  the  Guild. 

The  <1  u  e  s  t  i  o  n  s  and 
answers  in  this  outline  could 
be  helpful  during  depart¬ 
ment  meetings  of  hosiery 
salesgirls  whether  they  are 
new  in  the  store  or  are  old 
timers,  who  need  refreshing 
on  their  sales  talk  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 


you  have  your  silk  non-runs  to  over¬ 
come  it.  'Foo  often  the  tone  of 
voice,  if  not  the  words,  are  apolo¬ 
getic  for  the  mesh-like  weave.  Your 
customer  is  interested  in  preventing 
runs,  in  cutting  down  her  hosiery 
bills.  Make  those  premises  the  im¬ 
portant  ones  in  your  sales  presenta¬ 
tion.  rite  mesh  or  pattern,  as  you 
know,  is  not  discernible  to  others 
when  you  have  them  on. 

(I.  Do  all  silk  crepe  stockings 
have  the  same  resistance  to  catches? 

A.  Crepe  twists  vary  as  to  the 
number  of  turns  per  inch  and  to 
the  number  of  threads— in  a  three- 
thread  stocking  for  instance— that 
are  individually  twisted  before  all 
are  twisted  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  They  do,  therefore,  vary  in 
their  degree  of  resistance  to  catches. 
The  twist  of  silk  is  constantly  being 
experimented  with,  to  make  the 
silk  fabric  more  and  more  snag- 
resistant.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  silk  crepe  fabric  in  the  various 
styles  in  your  sunk  can  help  you  to 
make  sales.  For  then  when  the 
complaint  of  runs  is  mentioned, 
you  know  which  stockings  you 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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A  Herbert  PMitel  H«)rmen  Illuetrmtion  •  Gown  from  Hi»nwit  Teller. 


i^lontKg  .  .  .  Seasons  .  .  .  Years  .  .  .  rKrou^Kout,  a  one  consistent, 
persistent  JemanJi  If  it’s  Kosiery  Aatteringly  dull  and  sKeer  appearing, 
in  texture  exc^uisitely  fine  and  sleeli  —  if  it  will  wear  and  wear,  resisting 


Du  HosH'rv  t'hiislies  itrt*  <i 

rroJiici  of  SCHOUJ-R  HROS.. 

li\C.,  \f(tnnf(tciiirers  of  Textile 
Soitffs,  Softeners.  Oils,  hinisltes; 
(  ollins  anti  \Vestmorelan<l  Sts., 
Rliiliulelpltin.  Pci.;  Si.  C\ilfiartfii>ji, 
Oiilcirio.  (  ciiicic/ci.  *f )ifrnBeciii  is  ci 


snags  and  pulls  —  I  1  SELLS!  A.ud,  that's  why 

THE  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE 


Inule  mark  refi.ia  I  ^ 
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Simplification  —  It  May  Be  Important! 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


of  baby  shirts.  That  doesn’t  seem 
right  to  me.  How  many  should  we 
have  and  how  can  I  go  about  cut¬ 
ting  down  that  number?” 

We  had  to  tell  him  w'e  did  not 
know  how  many  kinds  of  baby 
shirts  his  store  needed,  that  only 
his  otvn  store  could  determine  that, 
but  42  seemed  far  too  many.  We 
suggested  that  he  secure  an  analysis 
of  his  sales  of  baby  shirts  and  drop 
those  types  or  lines  which  he  found 
were  not  producing  enough  busi¬ 
ness  to  justify  their  being  in  stock. 

A  prominent  department  store 
years  ago  checked  up  on  its 
women’s  shoe  department  and 
found  it  was  carrying  more  than 
600  separate  numbers.  This  was 
cut  down,  as  a  first  step,  to  400  and 
a  rule  was  established  that  until  a 
new  shoe  style  was  shown  to  have 
some  degree  of  stability  the  buyer 
should  buy  only  the  middle  sizes. 
As  the  result  of  this  action  the  shoe 
business  was  substantially  increased 
and  the  department  which  had 
been  running  at  a  loss  was  put  back 
in  the  profit  column. 

Not  Ruthless  Slashing 

But  Good  Merchandising 

To  ferret  out  these  things,  to  ap¬ 
praise  such  conditions  and  to  take 
swift  and  intelligent  action  would 
benefit  every  store  and  every  de¬ 
partment.  We  term  such  work 
“simplification”.  It  would  be  much 
less  drastic  than  action  which 
might  have  to  l>e  taken  in  a  nation 
at  war,  but  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  under  present 
circumstances.  We  are  not  suggest¬ 
ing  unintelligent,  ruthless  dropping 
of  items  but  careful  appraising  of 
the  business  you  get  frcmi  each 
item.  Just  gwxl  merchandising. 

There  can  l)e  little  doubt  that 
carrying  uh)  many  different  types 
and  price  lines  is  a  fault  which  re¬ 
acts  directly  against  the  success  of 
any  store.  It  results  in  heavy  in- 
\entories,  clogged  stocks  and  the 
lack  of  opett-to-buy.  It  tiirans  a 
lack  of  concentration  on  the  items 
of  greatest  demand.  To  shf)w  too 
great  an  assortment  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  to  confuse  the  custtmier  and 
to  slow  down  the  making  of  sales. 
I'o  try  to  tarry  everything  is  to  in¬ 
sure  that  you  will  excell  in  nothing. 


They  Have  Struck  the  Vital 

Principle  of  Concentration 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  case  of  several  mail  order  con¬ 
cerns  which  within  recent  years 
have  shown  an  unusual  degree  of 
growth  the  active  principle  in  the 
business  is  the  capitalization  of  an 
idea  which  is  the  direct  antithesis 
of  the  policy  of  carrying  every¬ 
thing.  We  are  referring  not  to  the 
largest  mail  order  companies  which 
issue  great  catalogs  but  to  concerns 
which  send  a  few  swatches  of  shirt¬ 
ings  and  solicit  orders  for  shirts, 
or  a  circular  describing  one  type  of 
shoe  or  one  traveling  bag.  These 
concerns  offer  values  which  the 
stores  rarely  match  and  probably 
few  if  any  consumers  ever  realize 
that  they  are  being  offered  just  one 
thing,  not  the  choice  of  one  out  of 
a  great  many! 

Competition  Among  Items 
Sometimes  in  our  talks  to  buyers 
we  have  endeavored  to  get  the  idea 
over  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  a 
woman  coming  into  a  certain  de¬ 
partment  wishes  to  buy  some  arti¬ 
cle.  If  she  is  shown  an  assortment 
of  20,  for  example,  not  only  does 


it  take  her  longer  to  decide  but 
when  finally  she  selects  one  there 
have  been  19  disappointed  or  un¬ 
successful  items.  Thus,  we  must 
get  the  point  of  view  that  all  these 
various  items  are  really  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  each  other  for  the  favor 
of  the  customer  in  every  sales  trans¬ 
action.  And  thus,  if  the  number  of 
items  which  are  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient 
assortment  for  the  doing  of  busi¬ 
ness,  could  be  reduced  to  10  a  sale 
of  one  would  leave  only  9  unsuc¬ 
cessful  items. 

Department  stores  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  intelligent  work  on 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
price  lines  but  there  still  is  much 
to  do,  and  in  most  stores  work  of 
this  sort  usually  is  somewhat  inter¬ 
mittent.  It  seems  as  though  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  enthusiasm  for  tasks 
of  this  kind  rarely  carry  longer 
than  two  years  and  then  things  are 
likely  to  slip  back  to  where  they 
were  before  the  clean-up  was  at¬ 
tempted. 

Just  Check  Up  on  This 

As  you  read  this,  turn  to  the 
telephone  and  call  up  a  few  of 
your  departments  and  ask  such 
questions  as  the  following; 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Silk  Stocking  Catechism 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


can  best  recommend  for  resisting 
catches. 

Q.  What  suggestions  can  be 
gix’en  in  a7tsivering  those  customers 
ivho  complain  about  the  wear  of 
silk  stockings? 

.\.  Perhaps  in  many  cases  they 
are  confusing  “wear”  and  “tear”. 
Quality  silk  stockings  withstand 
actual  wear  remarkably  well.  It  is 
that  accidental  catch— the  “tear”— 
for  which  the  silk  stocking  should 
not  be  blamed.  Silk  is  a  strong 
fil.er.  It  is  also  a  very,  very  fine 
fiber.  Many  customers  there  are 
who  do  not  realize  the  fineness  of 
the  fiber  anil  that  multiples  of  it 
make  the  various  thread  weights. 
To  teach  women  what  they  can 
rightfully  expect  from  each  thread 
weight,  and  the  need  of  different 
weights  for  their  several  types  of 
costumes,  is  a  big  part  of  your  sell¬ 
ing  job. 


Q.  Is  it  important  for  custotners 
to  understand  gauge? 

A.  The  axiom,  “A  little  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  aptly 
applies  to  customers’  knowledge  of 
gauge.  The  important  thing  is  to 
have  customers  realize  the  many 
other  factors  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  judging 
stockings  —  knit  to  length,  not 
pulled  to  length:  each  inch  of  fab¬ 
ric  well  packed  with  silk;  carefully 
designed  welts,  toes  and  heels;  nar¬ 
rowings  properly  placed.  These 
are  the  qualities  that  make  silk 
stockings  worth  paying  more  for. 
Make  your  own  time  worth  more 
to  yourself  and  to  the  store  by 
showing  your  very  best  silk  stock¬ 
ings.  Ciombat  with  facts,  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  oft  heard  statement.  “It 
doesn’t  pay  to  pay  more.”  To  allow 
any  customer  to  continue  in  that 
belief  is  to  reduce  your  own  earn¬ 
ings. 
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How  many  different  shades  of 
lip  stick  do  you  carry? 

How  many  different  numbers  do 
you  have  in  the  shoe  department? 

How  many  different  color  com¬ 
binations  do  you  buy  in  cotton 
print  cloths? 

How  many  colors  are  you  carry- 
in}^  in  hosiery? 

These  are  just  random  questions. 
In  all  likelihood  we  have  not  hit 
the  most  important  items.  You  can 
supply  them  for  yourself,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  item  and  whatever  the 
number  of  kinds  carried,  ask  for  an 
analysis  of  sales  by  these  items  and 
see  what  you  learn.  We  will  almost 
guarantee  your  real  volume  will 
come  from  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  items. 

We  are  not  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  any  retail  store  will 
ever  get  to  the  point  where  every 
item  in  stock  is  going  to  be  a  big 
producer  of  business.  .Admittedly, 
if  the  greater  part  of  your  sales  are 
made  on  a  few  items  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  always  have  to  have  more 
than  just  those  few.  The  problem 
is  to  bring  the  situation  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  proper  relationship. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of 
advertised  brands.  That  is  a  story 
in  itself.  We  have  no  desire  to  con¬ 
demn  nationally  advertised  brands. 
Many  stores  make  good  and  profit¬ 
able  use  of  them  but  how  often  is 
the  buyer  induced  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  or  the  promise  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  to  stock 
additional  brands  which  he  does 
not  need?  Sometimes  perhaps  the 
store  takes  on  such  a  brand  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  competitors. 
Fortunately  this  situation  has  not 
become  so  aggravated  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field  as  in  some 
other  lines. 

Look  at  any  little  struggling  gro¬ 
cer’s  shelves  and  count  the  number 
of  brands  he  carries.  Consider  the 
way  he  is  obliged  to  cut  up  his 
purchases  into  small  lots,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  his  investment,  the  sleep¬ 
ers  on  his  shelves.  How  can  he  get 
a  turnover  on  any  of  them?  No 
wonder  tlie  cost  of  distribution  is 
reganled  as  high! 

Or  look  into  a  drug  store  and 
think  about  this  prolilem.  or  stop 
at  the  tobacconist’s  and  see  the 
brands  of  pipe  tobacco  he  carries 
and  figure  out  what  you  would  do 
in  that  situation. 


\ 


Here  is  a  timely  problem.  It  is 
one  which  is  in  general  line  with 
the  developing  needs  of  the  nation. 
From  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense  it  may  never  be  an  acute 
problem.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
may  prove  true,  but  you  can’t  do 
anything  of  more  importance  to 
your  business  than  to  get  your  teeth 
into  this  matter  of  simplification 
now. 

Other  Applications  of 
This  Principle 

We  have  been  speaking  of  mer¬ 
chandise  simplification  and  that  is 
important,  but  the  idea  of  simplifi¬ 
cation  presents  great  fKJSsibilities  in 
every  division  of  store  operation. 
Some  alert  stores  are  experimenting 
with  various  types  of  simplified 
billing  of  charge  customers.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  are  many  other  directions  in 
which  simplification  may  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

Expense  Account  Danger 

One  of  the  great  dangers  to  re¬ 
tailing  which  we  are  confronting  is 
the  undeniable  fact  that  with  in¬ 
creased  volume  in  sight  expenses 
are  going  to  increase.  Perhaps  that 
can  not  be  prevented.  Store  pay 
will  rise  as  the  wages  in  industry 
are  increased  through  the  effect  of 
the  government’s  purchases.  Al¬ 
ready  in  some  sections  stores  find 
that  they  are  losing  some  of  their 
more  desirable  employees  to  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  working  on  govern¬ 
ment  orders,  and  that  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
satisfactory  replacements.  This  is 
just  one  indication  of  what  lies 
ahead  of  us.  There  will  be  many 
inducements  to  relax  retail  expense 
controls.  The  thing  will  come  in¬ 


sidiously  and  gradually,  not  by  de¬ 
liberate  design.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  thought  of  sim¬ 
plification  be  kept  uppermost  in 
executive  minds.  Don’t  let  the  lid 
come  off.  Wherever  it  is  possible 
to  simplify  that  should  be  the  rule. 

Some  day  things  are  going  to 
change  again.  We  shall  learn  that 
booms  built  upon  war  orders  and 
defense  preparations  do  not  create 
a  stable  prosperity.  Plants  now,  or 
soon  to  be,  busy  on  government 
orders  will  go  slack.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  will  increase  again.  Prices 
will  drop.  Large  inventories  will 
be  the  cause  of  heavy  losses.  High 
expenses  will  have  to  be  pared 
down.  The  time  to  think  of  these 
things  is  while  we  are  on  the  way 
up.  Any  sort  of  intelligent  restraint 
which  business  practices  at  this 
time  will  help  to  soften  the  shock 
when  the  inevitable  reaction  sets  in. 

Thus  far  the  retail  trade  has  con¬ 
ducted  itself  in  a  way  which  de¬ 
serves  hearty  commendation.  If  re¬ 
tailers  had  entered  recklessly  into 
the  business  of  pushing  prices  up¬ 
ward:  if  they  had  been  careless  and 
oblivious  of  price  increases  in 
wholesale  markets:  if  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  obligation  to  protect 
their  customers— we  might  now  be 
well  on  the  way  to  an  uncontrol¬ 
lable  bull  market. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  retailers  to  know  that 
they  have  stood  firmly  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  the  country.  These 
are  times  which  call  for  a  lot  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  spirit  in  .Ameri¬ 
can  business.  There  is  opportunity 
for ’every  retailer  to  demonstrate 
sound  business  judgment  coupled 
with  patriotic  determination  to 
play  his  full  part  in  National  De¬ 
fense.  The  two  are  not  incom¬ 
patible. 


Woolknit  Fashion  Showing  for  Spring 


OOI.RMT  .ASSOCIATES, 
INC.  will  present  a  Spring 
Fashion  Show  for  buyers  and  press 
Thursday.  Januarv  16th,  in  the 
ballnxmi  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

1  he  entire  showing  will  be 
woolknits— for  country,  for  town, 
for  travel,  for  the  beach,  for  even¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  suits,  dresses, 
ensembles,  jackets,  sweaters,  shorts, 
slacks,  bathing  suits,  and  acces¬ 


sories  shoAvn.  .An  important  fea¬ 
ture  Avill  be  many  versions  of  netv 
wool  SAvim  suits.  ,These  haAe  be¬ 
come  important  for  resort  Avear  and 
a  definite  trend  is  reported  to  big 
Aolume  business  in  the  revival  of 
Avool  bathing  suits  for  summer  1941. 

The  Fashion  ShoAv  Avill  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fashion  Trends.  June  Hamilton 
Rhodes.  Managing  Director. 
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Preparing  Departments  for  Wool  Labeling 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


5.  If  blanket  is  to  be  retailed 
with  mill  name  on  fibre 
label  see  that  it  is  the  name 
of  the  concern  manufactur¬ 
ing  it  and  not  merely  a 
brand  standing  alone. 

6.  If  store  policy  is  to  have 
store  name  on  goods  manu¬ 
facturer  can  comply  with 
your  request,  but  same  sug¬ 
gestions  as  above  must  be 
followed. 

7.  Be  sure  you  get  guarantee 
as  provided  by  law.” 

*  *  * 

The  Association  suggested  that 
the  stores  give  thought  now  to  such 
questions  as  the  problem  of  returns 
of  products  made  of  wool;  that  re¬ 
turns  be  not  accepted  unless  the 
labels  are  attached  or  the  sales 
check  returned  with  the  goods. 
Also,  the  bulletin  said,  “Make  sure 
that  when  the  goods  are  delivered 
the  labels  are  in  place;  in  case 
where  the  customer  may  choose  to 
wear  away  the  garment  have  the 
salesperson  put  the  label  in  the 
pockt  or  hand  it  to  the  customer.” 

*  *  * 

After  the  above  material  was 
in  type,  three  other  group 
meetings  on  wool  labeling  were 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Association. 
They  were  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  gloves,  piece  goods  and 
underwear  industries,  and  store 
jxjople.  We  are  able  to  include  in 
this  issue  brief  reports  of  these 
meetings  in  order  to  give  member 
stores  a  general  idea  of  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

Gloves 

On  the  question  of  whose  name 
should  appear  on  the  label,  retail¬ 
ers  at  the  glove  meeting  preferred 
their  own  store  name  on  merchan¬ 
dise  generally,  except  in  the  case 
of  nationally  advertised  products 
where  the  label  might  help  to  sell. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  or  other 
linings  in  gloves,  (it  was  later  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  through  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association) ,  the  law  does 
not  require  designations  on  gloves 


as  to  the  fibre  content  of  such  lin¬ 
ings.  Says  NRDGA  bulletin  to 
members  such  gloves  with  cotton 
linings  may  be  properly  labeled 
“100%  wool— cotton  lined.” 

In  the  case  of  leather  goods 
which  are  lined  with  wool,  “if  the 
wool  is  to  be  mentioned— as  it 
probably  will  lie- it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  label  the  wool  lining.” 

On  the  subject  of  guarantees,  the 
glo\e  manufacturers  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  guarantee  form 
devised  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  portion  of  this 
article. 

Much  time  was  given  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  form  of  label  which 
should  be  used.  It  finally  was  ten¬ 
tatively  underst(X)d  that  probably 
a  string  tag,  somewhat  like  that 
used  by  the  knitted  outerwear 
manufacturers,  but  with  a  shorter 
string  to  avoid  tangling,  and  some¬ 
what  smaller  in  size,  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  string  of 
such  a  tag  might  be  the  means  of 
tying  together  the  two  gloves  of 
each  pair.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  pin  tickets  were  not  practi¬ 
cable  both  because  customers 
might  injure  their  hands  in  pull¬ 
ing  gloves  on  and  because  of  the 
sjxmgy  nature  of  woolen  gloves  it 
might  too  easily  become  detached. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  glove 
meeting,  the  .Association  bulletined 
members; 

“In  placing  orders  for  gloves 

we  suggest  you  follow  this 

procedure; 

1  On  all  orders  placed  prior 
to  January  10,  1941,  ask  to 
have  fibre  contents  stated 
on  invoice. 

2.  Beginning  with  January 
10th  require  fibre  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  label  properly 
placed  on  merchandise. 

3.  Ask  for  a  string  tag  as  a 
label. 

4.  The  tag  should  be  large 
enough  to  provide  frank 
disclosure  of  required  in¬ 
formation. 

5.  Unless  you  are  willing  to 
handle  gloves  with  the 
manufacturer’s  ttr  jobber’s 


name  on  the  label,  require 
either  that  your  store’s 
name  be  on  the  label  or 
that  space  be  left  on  the  tag 
for  stamping  in  store  name. 

6.  Insist  upon  the  guarantee 
provided  by  the  law  that 
goods  have  been  correctly 
laljeled.” 

Piece  Goods 

Because  stores  will  have  to  deal 
with  pieces  cut  from  the  bolt,  it 
was  thought  that  piece  goods  will 
be  the  most  difficult  to  handle  from 
the  point  of  view  of  labeling. 

The  suggestion  of  stamping  on 
the  goods  was  believed  impractical. 
Because  some  fabrics  do  not  have 
selvage  the  question  of  selvage 
marking  was  considered  imprac¬ 
tical.  One  suggestion  was  that  a 
ribbon  or  paper  with  the  fibre  con¬ 
tents  printed  every  yard  or  so  might 
be  rolled  into  the  Ijolt.  This  it  was 
considered  impractical.  .Another 
suggestion  was  extra  labels  which 
salespeople  could  attach  as  cuts 
were  sold.  This  too  was  dismissed 
because  there  was  no  way  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  fabric  to  which  the 
ticket  might  be  attached.  Pinning 
extra  sales  slips  with  information 
to  the  goods  was  not  deemed  prac¬ 
tical  because  of  the  extra  work  in¬ 
volved  and  the  likelihood  of  error. 

Says  the  N  R  D  G  .A  bulletin, 
“Finally,  attention  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  type  of  multiple  label 
which  would  consist  of  a  couple  of 
dozen  slips  attached  to  the  piece 
with  a  loop  of  string.  Each  such 
slip  would  carry  the  fibre  inrorma- 
tion,  printed,  stamped  or  written, 
and  would  allow  space  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  on  which  the  retailer  could 
stamp  the  store  name.  The  top 
slip,  in  addition  to  the  fibre  infor¬ 
mation,  would  also  carry  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber. 
When  the  bolt  was  received  in  the 
store  this  top  slip  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  or  jobber’s  name  could 
be  removed  and  filed  with  the  in¬ 
voice  and  the  store  name  stamped 
on  the  remaining  slips.  As  a  cut 
was  sold  from  the  bolt  the  sales¬ 
man  would  detach  One  of  these 
slips  and  pin  it  to  the  piece  of 
cloth  sold. 
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“Such  multiple  labels  would  bear 
the  lot  number  and  the  store’s 
designation  of  its  resource  and  thus 
all  necessary  information  would  be 
available  with  a  minimum  of  difh- 
culty.” 

The  following  was  suggested  to 
piece  goods  buyers: 

“We  suggest  that  in  order¬ 
ing  piece  goods  you  insist  up¬ 
on  your  resources  complying 
with  the  following  outline; 

1.  All  goods  shipped  to  you 
on  and  after  February  15, 
1941,  should  be  labeled 
with  fibre  contents. 

2.  On  any  gotnls  shipped 
prior  to  that  date  the  fibre 
contents  should  be  noted 
on  the  invoices. 

3.  .A.sk  your  resources  to  use  a 
multiple  label  such  as  we 
have  illustrated  above. 

4.  See  that  the  fibre  contents 
is  stated  on  each  page  of 
the  multiple  label. 

5.  If  you  want  your  store’s 
name  on  the  labels  which 
your  customers  will  receive 
have  the  resource's  name 
on  the  top  page  of  the  pad 
of  labels  and  space  left  on 
the  others  for  your  own 
firm  name. 

6.  Insist  upon  getting  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  goods  have  been 
correctly  labeled  under  the 
law.” 

Underwear 

The  NRDGA  bulletin  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  under¬ 
wear  meeting  made  the  following 
suggestion  to  underwear  buyers; 

“In  placing  orders  for  un¬ 
derwear  containing  wool  we 
suggest  you  follow  these  rules: 

1.  Ask  your  resources  for  wool 
content  labels  on  all  goods 
ordered  from  now  on. 

2.  .\sk  that  the  labels  be  sewn 
on  the  garment  and  con¬ 
spicuously  placed  where 
the  consumer  may  see  them 
without  having  to  unfold 
the  merchatidise. 

3.  Accept  any  form  of  label 
which  legibly  sets  forth  the 
information  and  which 
does  not  tend  to  make  the 
goods  unsightly. 


Tell  Resources  What 
You  Want 

“Our  purpose  in  holding 
these  w(X)l  labeling  meetings 
has  not  been  to  secure  a  firm 
agreement  which  would  bind 
all  manufacturers  to  a  certain 
course.  Such  results  could  not 
be  secured  through  such 
small  meetings  as  we  have 
held  because  they  could  not 
be  sufficiently  representative. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  arrive  at 
a  practicable  course  which  we 
can  recommend  to  retailers 
with  the  knowledge  that  our 
recommendations  are  sound 
and  practicable.  For  that 
assurance  we  rely  upon  the 
fact  that  if  a  recommendation 
is  not  sound  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  w’holesalers  in  our 
meetings  will  so  indicate. 

“Once  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  a  plan  to  you,  our  job 
has  been  finished  and  yours 
begins.  It  is  up  to  your  store 
to  see  that  its  resources  follow 
the  plan  which  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  or  to  get  a  satisfactory 
equivalent.  That  is  a  matter 
of  your  relationship  with  your 
own  resources.  We  only  tell 
you  how  it  can  be  done.” 

From  Association  Bul¬ 
letin  to  .Members 


4.  See  that  some  name— your 
store’s  name,  or  that  of  the 
manufacturer  or  jobljer  is 
on  the  label  with  the  fibre 
contents.  Follow  the  policy 
of  your  store  as  to  what 
name  shall  appear  on  the 
label. 

5.  Interest  yourself  in  the 
question  of  tolerance,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with 
lower  -  wool  -  content  gar¬ 
ments. 

6.  Make  sure  voii  get  the 
guarantee  provided  in  the 
law.” 

Does  the  Act  Apply  to 
Advertising? 

“Will  it  be  necessary  in  news¬ 
paper  or  other  advertising,  cata¬ 
logs,  etc.,  of  products  containing 


wool  to  give  the  fibre  content  in¬ 
formation  as  required  by  the  act 
on  tags,  stamps  or  labels?”  Says 
Lew  Hahn,  in  part: 

“One  of  the  requirements  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  is  brevity,  especially 
in  headlines.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  information  which 
can  be  given  in  a  headline.  Let  us 
assume  that  a  store  is  advertising 
for  sale  10,000  pairs  of  men’s  socks 
which  are  composed  altogether,  or 
principally,  of  wool.  The  wool  is 
not  all  new  wool.  Some  of  the 
fibre  contents  is  re-processed  wool 
and  f>erhaps  there  is  an  element  of 
re-used  wool  as  well.  There  may 
be  several  different  mixtures  in  the 
lot.  Will  it  be  permissible  in  the 
headline  (which  must  be  brief)  to 
say:— “10,000  pairs  of  Woolen 
Socks”,  or  some  equivalent  of  such 
statement?  Or  will  it  be  necessary 
to  write  a  headline  something  like 
the  following:— "10,000  Pairs  of 
Socks—Sorne  100%  Wool;  Some 
60%  Wool;  40%  Re-processed 
Wool:  Some  50%  Wool;  40%  Re¬ 
processed  Wool;  10%  Re-used 
Wool;  Others  55%  Wool,  30%  Re¬ 
processed  Wool,  10%  Re-used 
Wool  and  5%  Cotton”? 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the 
act  is  construed  as  requiring  this 
sort  of  advertising  it  will  seriously 
interfere  with  advertising  prac¬ 
tices,  and  the  question,  therefore, 
is  an  important  one.  We  cannot 
at  this  time  supply  any  answer 
which  may  be  regarded  as  wholly 
reliable,  but  you  may  be  interested 
in  the  way  it  appears  to  us.  Please 
remember,  this,  doubtless,  is  among 
the  points  upon  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  have  to 
pass. 

Called  a  Labeling  Act 

To  us  it  seems  clearly  evident 
that  this  act  is  a  labeling  act  and 
not  an  advertising  act.  Its  title  is 
“The  AVool  Products  Labeling  Act 
of  1939”.  In  it  is  not  one  single 
reference  to  advertising.  This  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  Congress  is  fami¬ 
liar  with  advertising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  practices  and  could  hardly  have 
overlooked  advertising  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  measure. 

In  Section  3.  part  of  which  we 
quote,  there  appears  a  reference  as 
follows:—  “ - and  any  person 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Best  Ad  of  the  Year — Women  Ungrateful  to  Seventh  Avenue 
for  Relief  from  Stitch-Stitch-Stitch  ^^Drudgery” — The  Greeks  Had 
a  Garment — A  Word  Worth  Millions — Napoleon  and  Chicory 

By  Westlaw  Keene 


Another  year  ends.  Some 
of  us  are  sadder.  .411  of  us 
are  wiser,  for  we  have  scan¬ 
ned  innumerable  selections  of  All- 
American  football  teams,  ditto 
basketball  fives  and  hockey  sixes. 
Moreover  we  have  given  thought 
to  official  decisions  relative  to  the 
best  base-stealer,  best  life-saver, 
best  fire-engine  company,  best 
book,  best  rug  cutter,  best  radio 
program,  best  policeman-father  and 
so  on. 

Many  of  us  are  embarrassed,  even 
chagrined,  for  we  wonder  why  we 
were  not  invited  to  be  a  judge  in 
one  of  these  contests.  Does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  columnists,  for  even  the 
meanest  columnist  is  enabled  at 
this  time  of  year  to  emerge  from 
obscurity  by  adopting  the  ego¬ 
massaging  device  of  electing  him¬ 
self  a  judge  and  then  making  a  se¬ 
lection  of  some  sort.  Like  this  one: 

Looking  through  our  files  of 
1940  piece  goods  ads,  we  find  that 
during  the  first  50  weeks  of  the 
year  the  ad  that  most  interested  us 
in  the  entire  collection  was  a  3- 
column-full  ad  published  ’way  back 
in  March.  From  that  ad  we  shall 
quote  only  the  headlines  and  then 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  text: 

‘‘‘Paris  To  You  .4t  Less  Than 
Half  Of  Creators’  Wholesale  Prices, 
VN'hich  Were  $2.65  to  $14.50  yd! 
.  .  .  Today  83^  yd.-$L38  yd.-$r.86 
yd.  You’ve  h.eard  alx)ut,  read 
about,  talked  about  the  famous 
French  couturiers,  marvelled  at  the 
masterpieces  woven  for  their  ex¬ 
quisite  creations.  Tomorrow  you 
can  revel  in  prints  of  glorious  rich¬ 
ness,  wonderful  .  .  .  glamorous  .  .  . 
exquisite  .  .  .  hundreds  of  other 
beautiful  French  fabrics.  .  .  .  You 
can  choose  from  more  than  1500 
individual  bolts.  .  .  .  Offered  at 


prices  which  are  actually  below 
what  it  cost  the  creators  to  produce 
them.” 

There  followed  in  heavy  display 
type  a  list  of  30  cloths,  .\mong 
them: 

French  Faconne  Cloque 
French  Crepe  Broche 
French  Shantung  Imprime 
French  Damasol  Metal 
French  Moire  Lancee 
French  V'^oile  Broche  Laque 
Came  then  24  more  cloths.  It’s 
a  long  list,  the  dominating  feature 
of  the  ad. 

Money  in  Mystery 
It  would  be  silly  for  me  to  here 
suggest  ponderously  that  few  of  the 
million  readers  of  that  newspaper 
ad  were  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  a  “French  Taffeta 
Faconne”  and  a  “French  Voile 
Broche  Laque”.  Don’t  tell  ’em,  for 
there’s  money  in  mystery!  True 
I’ve  long  argued  that  .4merican 
restaurant  menus  should  list  the 
fish  as  “flounder”,  which  it  is,  and 
not  as  “sole”,  which  it  decidedly 
is  not.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
never  suggested  that  the  restau¬ 
rant’s  glamorous  phrase  “pate  de 
foie  gras”  should  be  displaced  by 
the  worse  than  prosaic  words 
“goose  liver  paste”,  or  by  the  more 
literal  and  even  less  appetizing 
“liver  grease  paste.” 

The  point  we  would  make  is 
that  a  rose  by  some  other  name 
does  not  always  smell  as  sweet.  The 
piece  goods  department  whose  ad 
we  have  just  quoted  has  a  bigger 
volume  than  any  coin{>eting  de¬ 
partment.  It  knows  how  to  sell,  so 
it  does  not  offer  its  vintage  cham¬ 
pagne  in  a  bathroom  tumbler. 
That  is,  it  helped  to  retain  the 
flavor  of  the  countrv  where  its  col¬ 


lection  of  fabrics  originated  by 
boldly  referring  to  them  with 
French  phrases  which  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  readers  could  under¬ 
stand  or  pronounce,  but  which 
were  atmospherically  effective,  so 
to  speak. 

Ungrateful  Women 

It  is  pure  coincidence  that  the 
character  of  the  ad  just  discussed 
is  such  as  to  give  us  finally  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  setting  forth  an  idea  that 
has  been  incubating  for  a  long 
time— or  perhaps  “aging  in  the 
wood”  is  a  more  applicable  meta¬ 
phor.  First,  let  it  be  said,  during 
the  past  two  years  these  columns 
have  been  largely  devoted  to  re¬ 
porting  interviews  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  textile  manufacturers, 
importers,  converters,  jobbers  and 
retailers.  Through  their  deeply 
appreciated  cooperation  we  have 
been  enabled  to  record  a  wealth 
of  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  position  of  the  department 
store’s  piece  goods  section. 

None  of  those  whom  we  inter¬ 
viewed  was  rash  enough  to  predict 
that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
yard  goods  department  would  re¬ 
gain  its  pristine  importance.  But 
a  great  majority  of  the  outstanding 
operators  with  whom  we  talked 
were  convinced  that  a  department 
store  is  making  a  grave  error  of 
judgment  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
it  forgets  that  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  was  once  the  Backbone  of 
the  Bazaar  and  that,  although 
those  days  are  apparently  gone  for¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  logical  reason  for 
looking  askance  at  a  department 
that  still  makes  a  profit,  much  less 
for  amputating  it  as  an  appendix, 
an  unnecessary  appendage. 

The  fact  (—Controllers  Congress 
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WHEN  BUYING  A  SLIDE  FASTENER  YOUR  CUS¬ 
TOMER  EXPECTS  TO  GET  THIS  AUTOMATIC  LOCK! 


The  automatic  self-lock  is  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  on  a  slide 
fastener.  It  is  the  only  assurance  of  a  perfect  closure. 

The  Easiest  Way  to  Spot  This  Lock  .  .  .  Put  the  pull -tab  UP.  Then  try — as 
shown  — to  pull  the  fastener  open.  A  slide  fastener  with  an  ordinary  lock 
will  slip  open  easily.  But  the  Talon  fastener  with  its  exclusive  automatic  self- 
lock  holds  fast  — completely  secure  against  accidental  openings. 


DRITZ-TRAUM  CO.,  INC.  11-15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York 


367  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Oisfributors  of  pockaged  TALON  Fasfen^rt 


To*o«  fo»»e^e’»  ^  ode  bs  ’o'O''  ^'eod>  e 


833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


0 


Charming  From  Every 
Curve  .  .  .  Each  won 
a  $100  award.  At 
left,  first-prize  winner 
in  Junior  Group, 
Right,  first  in  Senior 
Group.  Nation-wide 
school  girls'  sewing 
contest  conducted  by 
Simplicity  Pattern 
and  Cohn-Hall-M  arx. 


figures—)  that  the  typical  piece  Chicory— A  Parallel? 
goods  department  makes  money  it  is  history  that  a  degeneration 
u  hile  the  typical  dress  department  fp  public  taste  can  be  so  stimulated 
loses  money,  is  important.  The  that  in  the  course  o£  time  it  be- 
fact  that  most  women  ivear  ready-  comes  nation-wide.  Thus  the  hard- 
made  dresses  is  less  important.  Of  pressed  Bonaparte  forced  his  peo- 
greater  moment  is  the  dissatisfac-  p]e  to  substitute  the  dandelion-like 
tion  that  uncountable  millions  of  root  of  chicory  for  the  coffee  whose 
American  women  feel  lehen  they  import  he  found  it  expedient  to 
sumey  themselves  in  a  mirror  re-  forbid.  A  century  after  Napoleon’s 
fleeting  the  skimpy-skirted  creation  death  found  the  French  people  de- 
which  is  the  best  dish  that  Seventh  xotees  of  “coffee”  which  they 
Avenue  can  concoct  in  exchange  chose  to  endow  with  an  acrid 
for  the  pitifully  few  dollars  those  flavor  by  adding  the  chicory  they 
women  are  able  to  scrape  together,  had  learned  to  love.  .  .  .  But  it 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  desir-  seems  very  questionable  whether, 
able  that  we  should  here  trace,  during  the  relatively  short  space  of 
however  briefly,  the  decline  of  25  or  30  years,  millions  of  .Ameri- 
home  sewing  since  the  Victorian  can  women  who  are  unable  to 
age.  Every  thinking  reader  is  capa-  afford  ready-to-wear  of  quality  have 
ble  of  supplying  those  reasons;  the  come  to  prefer  skimpy,  sleazy,  ma- 
entrance  of  women  into  the  busi-  chine-made  dresses  to  the  more  ar- 
ness  world,  the  continued  drift  of  tistic,  honestly  made  product  of 
population  from  small  towns  to  their  own,  or  their  dressmaker’s, 
big  factory-towns  and  huge  cities,  needlecraft. 

the  ever-increasing  contraction  of  Because  this  is  a  practical  world, 
living  quarters  — and  numerous  most  importance  attaches  to  the 
other  reasons  which  can  perhaps  be  selfish  aspect  of  the  matter.  Con- 
summed  up  with  the  dictum,  sider,  therefore,  that  by  skilfully 
Women  uxiay  have  neither  the  leading  public  taste  into  this  or 
time  nor  space  for  making  their  (hat  channel  many  industrialists 
own  clothes.  Many  manufactur-  have  achieved  great  success.  But  in- 
ers,  jobbers,  converters,  and  the  top  disputably  the  greatest  success  has 
management  of  many  department  been  won  by  those  ear-to-ground 
stores,  are  content  to  let  it  go  at  industrialists  who  first  sought  to 
that.  They  imply,  and  notably  in  discover  what  the  public  wanted 
many  instances  assert,  that  women  and  then  produced  that  merchan- 
are  grateful  to  God  and  .Seventh  th’se. 

Avenue  for  their  relief  from  the  In  the  past  several  years  this  de¬ 
drudgery  of  sewing.  .  .  .  The  logic  partment  of  Thk  Bui.i.kti.n  has  had 
of  such  reasoning  is  exceedingly  long  talks  w'ith  some  of  the  largest 
doubtful.  textile  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
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Youll  recognize  this 
as  the  WANTED  Tag 


The  new  Crown  Tested  tag 
for  rayon  fashions  whole- 
soling  at  $6,75  and  up 


Created  by  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  industrial  nize  it  as  an  asset  to  ’-'omen’s  better  rayon  fash- 

designers,  Mr.  Donald  Deskey  .  .  .  designed  for  ions,  and  as  a  definite  aid  to  selling, 

beauty  and  complete  practicability  .  .  .  the  new  Have  you  seen  the  tag?  Are  you  displaying  it 
Crown  Tested  tag  has  been  acclaimed  by  buyers  on  your  merchandise? 

THE  WANTED  TAG.  Follow  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  field  and  let 

Important  retailers  are  welcoming  this  new  the  new  Crown  Tested  tag  help,  your  prestige  and 


as  THE  WANTED  TAG. 


Crown  Tested  tag— and  asking  for  it!  They  recog-  your  sales! 


CtOWIII  TESTED  RATOS  FABRICS 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  RAYON  .  .  .  THE  FIRST  IN  TESTED  QUALITY 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 

Lustre  Fibres,  Lid.— SELLING  AGENTS— 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Points 

to  remember 
for  1941 


All-Celanese  fabrics  do  not  shrink,  stretch  Celanese  whites  never  turn  yellow, 
or  sag. 

Celanese  moires  are  permanent. 


Celanese  taffetas  do  not  split  or  crack. 

Celanese  is  not  affected  by  perspiration. 

All-Celanese  fabrics  do  not  absorb  or  re¬ 
tain  body  odors. 


Celanese  fabrics  hold  pleats. 
Celanese  drapes  beautifully. 
Celanese  fabrics  tailor  excellentl) 


Celanese  will  not  mold  or  rot. 

Celanese  fabrics  are  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter  because  they  allow  evapo¬ 
ration  and  dry  quickly. 

The  smoothness  of  Celanese  yarn  repels 
dust,  soot  and  grit — the  fabric  needs  fewer 
cleanings  than  other  fabrics. 

All-Celanese  fabrics  launder  easily — dirt 
and  ordinary  stains  do  not  penetrate  the 
Celanese  yarn. 

Celanese  dries  quickly. 

Celanese  fabrics  dry  clean  perfectly. 

Celanese  colors  are  exceptionally  fast. 

Celanese  fabrics  are  not  affected  by  salt 
water  or  sea  air. 


Celanese  fabrics  are  constructed  to  hold 
at  the  seams. 

Celanese  fabrics  contain  no  weighting. 

Celanese  has  high  resiliency. 

Celanese  fabrics  are  crease  resistant — 
wrinkles  from  normal  wear  disappear  on 
hanging  over  night. 

Celanese  is  a  natural  insulator. 

Celanese  fabrics  feel  better  and  wear  better. 

All-Celanese  fabrics  re'ain  their  beauty, 
hand  and  resiliency  through  repeated 
launderings. 

The  properties  of  Celanese  are  inherent  in 
the  yarn  and  are  not  due  to  special  finishing. 


Celanese  Corporation  of  America 

180  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1910,  Celaneae  Corponilion  of  Anierico 


•Rfg.  V.  S.  Pat,  Og. 

Under  a  current  rulinp  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  CEL.4NESE  )arn»  and  Fabric*  arc  cla**ificd  a*  rayon 
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ot  his  properties  by  a  newspaper 
publisher  or  a  radio  tycoon? 

Now  finally  as  to  nomenclature 
of  fabrics,  it  is  our  belief  (—we  have 
never  heard  it  from  any  other 
quarter—)  that  a  primary  step  in 
recovering  some  of  the  ground  lost 
by  the  piece  goods  department  in 
recent  years  w'ill  have  been  taken 
when  that  department  makes  it 
easy  for  top  management  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  domet, 
flannelette,  Canton  flannel,  flannel 
— boucle,  moire,  madras,  i>ercale, 
gabardine,  mohair  and  so  on.  Dis¬ 
card  such  an  ill-chosen  term  as  “un¬ 
finished  worsted”,  for  such  a  phrase 
is  no  more  suitable  than  “un¬ 
finished  automoble”  is  for  a  motor 
car  manufacturer’s  perfected  prod¬ 
uct.  When  the  NRDGA-coined 
word  “rayon”  was  substituted  for 
“artificial  silk”  about  15  years  ago, 
that  simple  substitution  helped  the 
new  industry  immeasurably.  Why 
not  go  further,  much  further,  along 
the  road  of  clarity  and  simplicity 
so  that  the  textile  industry  will  no 
longer  use  strange  symbols  that  are 
confusing  to  most  of  its  clientele, 
much  as  a  doctor’s  scribbled-in- 
Latin  prescription  is  unintelligible 
to  his  patients? 


tial  applications  in  fishing  lines  and 
nets,  industrial  filters  and  full-fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery  are  made  apparent. 
There  is  a  brief  chapter  descriptive 
of  AVC’s  new  “textile  unit”,  an 
elaborate  research  plant  which  the 
corporation  has  constructed  to  aid 
textile  manufacturers  to  solve 
problems  involving  the  use  of 
rayon  yarn. 

Laymen  as  well  as  the  trade  will 
find  in  this  new  film  a  tabloid  his¬ 
tory  of  a  great  industry,  the  sort 
of  colorful  story,  simply  told,  that 
Arthur  Brisbane  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  admirably  constructed  and 
presented.  The  film  dramatically 
reveals  how  the  first  American 
rayon  fiber  was  produced  as  a  fila¬ 
ment  for  one  of  Edison’s  early  in¬ 
candescent  lamps.  ...  A  half-hour 
of  history,  as  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  as  it  is  dramatic. 


Rayon  Drama  Filmed 

Previewed  at  a  mid-December 
premiere  showing  for  se\eral  hun¬ 
dred  representatives  of  the  press 
and  trade  associations,  “Rayon— A 
New  Frontier  of  Progress”,  a  motion 
picture  just  completed  by  American 
V'iscose  Corporation,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  private  and  public  show¬ 
ings  by  schools,  colleges,  clubs, 
trade  associations  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  groups.  Of  the  sound-on-film 
tvjje,  30  minutes  in  length,  in  both 
16  mm.  and  35  mm.,  the  production 
is  the  work  of  Caravel  Films,  Inc. 
New  York. 

The  film  transports  its  audience 
to  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bu¬ 
reau,  official  laboratory  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  shows  AV’C’s  Crown 
tested  fabrics  undergoing  tests  for 
strength,  fading,  shrinkage,  and  so 
on.  Other  illustrations  of  the  cor- 
jK>ration’s  pioneering  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  film.  Thus  the  virtues 
of  Vinyon,  a  new  synthetic  resin 
filler  are  indicated,  and  its  poten¬ 


than  150,000  chain  and  independ¬ 
ent  stores  of  all  types  will  partici¬ 
pate,  it  is  believed.  Shoe  stores,  hat 
stores,  druggists,  restaurants,  cigar 
stores,  auto  accessory  retailers,  food 
stores— all  of  which  branches  of  re¬ 
tailing  have  a  direct  or  indirect  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  12  million 
cotton  dependents— W’ill  be  invited 
to  join  in  the  promotion.  ...  Of 
interest  to  art  needlework  depart¬ 
ments  is  announcement  of  “Ray- 
nille”,  an  all-spun-rayon  chenille 
hand-knitting  yarn.  Believed  to  be 
a  pioneer  in  its  field,  the  yarn  is  of 
typical  chenille  construction,  from 
100  percent  Fibro  staple  fibre. 
Crown  Tested,  made  by  .\merican 
V’iscose  Corp.  It  will  be  featured 
in  a  wide  range  of  “bulky”  gar¬ 
ments,  including  evening  jackets, 
sweaters,  scarves,  carriage  robes. 


Sew  and  Save  Schedule 

At  a  recent  luncheon  in  New 
York  more  than  a  hundred  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fabrics,  patterns  and 
notions,  gathered  to  consider  pro¬ 
motional  plans  for  the  third  annual 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week, 
scheduled  for  February  22  to 
March  1.  Speakers  included  Sally 
Dickson,  president  of  the  National 
Needlecraft  Bureau,  sponsors  of 
the  promotion;  Martha  Stout,  fash¬ 
ion  editor  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine;  Dwight  Mills,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

During  the  1940  S  &:  S  VV’eek  24,- 
000  stores  {)articipated  in  the  pro¬ 
motion,  an  increase  of  33-1/3% 
over  1939.  It  is  anticipated  that  at 
least  30,000  stores  will  take  part  in 
the  1941  effort.  Replying  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Needle- 
craft  Bureau,  1000  stores  attril)uted 
sales  increases  of  froin  10%  to 
400‘’p  directly  to  the  1940  S  &  S 
promotit)!!.  Piece  goods  sales  were 
up  15%,  patterns  gained  10%, 
while  notions  went  ahead  16%.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  1941  promo¬ 
tion  W’ill  make  extensive  use  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  space,  w’indow  displays,  special 
leaflets  and  numerous  other  devices 
calculated  to  bring  the  whole  coun¬ 
try’s  attention  to  gains  derived 
from  home  sewing. 

For  the  Record 

Observance  of  the  eleventh  an¬ 
nual  National  Cotton  Week  has 
l)een  set  for  Mav  16  to  24.  More 


Terry  Takes  A  Tip 

.\t  a  mid-season  sales  meeting 
held  in  Chicago  during  December, 
and  paralleled  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  in  New’  Y’ork  by  a  similar 
gathering  of  the  company’s  Eastern 
division,  the  Dritz-Traum  Com¬ 
pany,  distributors  of  packaged 
Talon  slide  fasteners,  presented  a 
new  motion  picture,  “Terrv  Takes 
a  Tip”.  A  30-minute  picture,  it 
developed  in  lively  fashion  the 
basic  points  governing  the  selling 
of  all  merchandise,  regardless  of  its 
nature. 

The  primar)  purpose  of  the  two 
contentions  was  to  review  Talon 
activities  during  the  past  half-year 
and  to  discuss  the  five  separate 
promotions  which  Dritz-Traum  has 
planned  for  1941.  The  company 
has  completed  another  notably 
successfid  year,  having  achieved  a 
markedly  wider  distribution  of  its 
product  as  well  as  volume  increases 
in  corresponding  ratio.  In  many 
cases  the  fastener  w’hich  the  com¬ 
pany  markets  accounts  for  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  retailer’s  notion 
sales.  Moreover  several  hundred 
“key”  stores  carry  a  Talon  stock  in 
the  pattern  and  piece  gtxxls  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  in  the  notion  sec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  To  conclude  this  thumb¬ 
nail  report  with  rather  overw’helm- 
ing  figures;  Check-up  by  a  research 
company  shows  that  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1940,  the  Dritz- 
Traum  product  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  80,749,300  times  by  retailers 
in  their  own  advertising. 


■f 
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ACTS  YOU  CAN’T  OVERLOOK! 


national 

SEW  SAVE  WEEK 

FEBRUARY  22  Through  MARCH  1 

THE  1940  RECORD  shows  what  Sew  and  Save  Week  can  do  for  yo 

the  number  OF  STORES  PARTICIPATING  was  24.312  ovet  6.000 

FREE  POSTERS,  BANNERS,  and  CARDS. 

jMmnal  J^eeMec^af 

385  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


'I 


CASH  PRIZES  . . .  Ws  lDOW  DISPLAY  CONTEST 

During  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 
FEBRUARY  22  — MARCH  1 

$50.  12)  Smaller  Store  Grovp,  Is  P  .  ■  5  7  -....j,  |„„er)  photop-eph  of 

IN  ADDITION,  $2.50  eats  will  be  j" 'tth.  cwsiest. 
displays  iubmined.  Norte  smaller  wtll  be  ertered 

WRITE  IMMEDIATELY  for  fall  details  of  tootest. 


.Convention  Program 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
2:00  P.M.  Southeast  Ballroom 

Themes:  Taxation  and  Experience  Rating; 
Insurance  Trends 

Speakers:  L.  L.  Kinsey,  Controller,  The  M.  O’Neil 
Co.,  Akron,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress;  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Representative 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.;  Ellsworth  Alvord,  Alvord  & 
Alvord,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Robert  W.  Leach,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller,  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and  Chairman  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Social  Security  Committee. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Serviceability  and  Merchandise  Standards  Session 

2:00  P.M.  Madhattan  Room 

Speakers:  Charles  W.  Dorn,  Director  of  Research 
and  Testing  Laboratories,  The  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
New  York;  J.  Howard  Denny,  President,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  New  York;  E.  M.  Edgerton,  Pacific 
Mills,  New  York;  Dr.  Louis  Schwartz,  Head  of  Der- 
mati^sis  Investigations,  National  Institute  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.;  Ephraim  Freedman,  Director,  Macy’s 
Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  8:  Company,  Inc., 
New  York;  Dr.  W.  E.  Gordon,  Grasselli  Chemical 
Division,  E.  1.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Herbert  A.  Ehrman,  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  Washington. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 
2:00  P.M.  Conference  Room  No.  2 

Theme:  General  Lighting,  Marking  Machines,  etc. 

Speakers:  W.  S.  Roddy,  Receiving  Manager,  Abra¬ 
ham  8c  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Howard  D.  Schaeffer, 
Traffic  Manager,  The  Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady;  W. 
Hoff,  Receiving  Manager,  Lord  8c  Taylor,  New  York 
City;  John  P.  Moilvn,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Na¬ 
tional  Department  Stores,  New  York,  and  Dan  Mack, 
Traffic  Manager,  Rosenbaum  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


Tuesday  Evening  January  14 

GENERAL  SESSION 
7:45  P.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Better  Selling 

Speakers:  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association;  David  Ovens,  Former 
President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
V'ice-President  and  General  Manager,  J.  B.  Ivey  8c 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  David  H.  Scholl,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager,  VV'^m.  Taylor  Son  and 
Company,  Cleveland;  Michael  .Schaap,  President, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York. 


Wednesday  Morning  January  15 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
9:45  A.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Effect  of  the  Defense  Program  on 
Buying  and  Selling  Operations 

Speakers:  Sidney  Solomon,  General  Merchandise 
.Manager,  and  Vice-President,  Abraham  8c  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division;  C.  F.  Hughes,  Business  News  Editor,  The 
New  York  Times,  New  York;  J.  A.  Livingston,  Chief 
Economist,  Business  Week,  New  York. 


SMALLER  STORES 
9:45  A.M.  Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  General 

Speakers:  James  T.  Milliken,  President,  J.  W. 
.Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan;  Ernest  H. 
W'YCKOFF,  President  and  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Wyckoff, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  Harry  C^-fiaveland,  President  and 
Treasurer,  The  W.  VV’.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington, 
Cxinn.;  B.  F.  Greenberger,  'Treasurer,  M.  P.  Green- 
berger  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  John  R.  Boylf:,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
9:45  A.M.  Roof  Garden 

Theme:  Direct  Mail 

Chairman:  Willard  H.  Campbell,  Publi^iity  Direc¬ 
tor,  G.  Fox  8c  Company,  Hartford.  \  ' 
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provide*  complete 
icol  operation* 


Register  I 
I  ecoi»o*r*** 


IT'  n  Notio"®^  Cosh 
“ 

e»  information.  *1 


Iou’ll  be  interested  in  learning 
the  reasons  why  large  and  small  department 
stores  everywhere  are  buying  more  Nationals 
every  year. 

The  National  Clerk- Wrap  System  is  known 
for  its  quick  service  to  customers  and  for  its 
year-round  economies  for  the  store.  It  saves 
money  on  the  sales  floor  through  reduced  sales¬ 
person  and  cashier  costs,  and  it  saves  money 
behind  the  scenes  through  reduced  auditing, 
delivery  and  stationery  expenses. 


National  Typewriting -Bookkeeping  Machines 
offer  an  exclusive  combination  of  features  that 
only  National  can  provide.  National  Accounting 
Machines  contribute  speed,  accuracy  and  econ¬ 
omy  to  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  paybill  desk,  deferred  payment  and 
analysis  work. 

See  for  yourself  what  makes  Nationals  the 
choice  of  the  nation’s  progressive  department 
stores.  Visit  our  exhibit  or  your  nearby  National 
representative  for  complete  information. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


Cash  Registers  *  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Posting  Machines  *  Postage  Meter  Machines 


Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Analysis  Machines  *  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


1.  Direct  Mail  Expenditures  by  Five 
Department  Store  Groups 

2.  Discussion  and  Examples  of  Direct  Mail  by 
Stores  in  Five  Classifications 

S.  Types  of  Printing  Employed  to 
Produce  Direct  Mail 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
9:45  A.M.  Madhattan  Room 

Theme:  Credit  Management  Problems 

Speakers:  E.  F.  Donovan,  Credit  Manager,  The  F. 
&  R.  Lazarus  &:  Co.,  Columbus,  O.;  George  H. 
Mersereau,  Credit  Manager,  Albert  Lifson  &  Sons, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  S.  L.  Weisskerz,  Credit  Manager, 
The  Union  Company,  Columbus,  O.;  Charles  E. 
Barnes,  Credit  Manager,  The  Fair,  Chicago;  John 
J.  Canavan,  Manager,  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau,  Inc., 
Boston. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 
10:00  A.M.  Banquet  Room 

Theme:  What’s  Ahead  For  Training? 

Speakers:  Gertrude  H.  Sykes,  Personnel  Director, 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and  Chairman, 
Personnel  Group;  Marjory  B.  Hyde,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston;  Orie  W. 
Sherer,  Director  of  Staff  Training,  R.  H.  Macy  8c 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Georgia  F.  Whtich,  Training 
Director,  Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller,  St.  Louis. 


S.  Hartman,  President,  Delivery  Vehicle  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


Wednesday  Afternoon  January  15 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS, 
CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

2:00  P.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Installment  Selling 

Speakers:  L.  L.  Kinsey,  Controller,  The  M.  O’Neil 
Co.,  .\kron;  .\lbert  Haring,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington;  Otto  C.  Lorenz. 
Management  Engineer,  New  York;  A.  C.  Gay,  .Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  The  Fair,  Chicago;  }.  H.  Morri.son, 
Credit  Manager,  Brown  Thomson,  Inc.,  Hartford. 


READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP 
Apparel  Merchandising  Session 

2:00  P.M.  Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Profitable  Merchandising 

Speakers:  Maurice  Spector,  President,  Fhe  Blum 
Store,  Philadelphia,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group;  Elizabeth  Penrose,  .\ssociate  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  X'ogiie  Magazine,  New  York;  Omar  Kiam, 
Designer,  Eileen  Friedell,  Inc.,  New  York;  Estelle 
Hamburger,  Publicity  Director,  New  York  Post,  New 
York;  Joh.n  McGrath,  Merchandise  (anmcillor,  Bon- 
wit  Teller,  Inc.,  New  York;  E.  H.  .SctT.L,  President, 
E.  H.  Scull  &  Company,  New  York;  Meyer  Brostoi  e, 
\V'orkr(K)ni  Manager,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  'Freasurer,  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  New'  York. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 
10:00  A.M.  Conference  Room  No.  2 

Speakers:  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Chairman  of  Traffic 
Group:  E.  D.  Hussey,  Traffic  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston,  and  Chairman  of  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee:  E.  Lutz,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 


DELIVERY  GROUP 
9:45  A.M.  Conference  Room  No.  7 

Speakers:  John  Ackerman,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark:  Adam  S.  Dysert, 
Warehouse  Manager,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  R. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP, 
PERSONNEL  GROUP,  DELIVERY  GROUP, 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 

2:00  P.M.  Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Store  Operation  Under  National  Defense 

Speakers:  How'ard  E.  Loveti',  Store  Manager,  R.  H. 
\Vhite  Co.,  Boston,  and  Gertrude  H.  Sykes,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Ed.  .Schuster  fc  Co.,  Inc.,  .Milwaukee; 
CioRDON  Seleriix;!.,  |r.,  .Secretary,  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  New  York:  A.  W.  Hughes,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  New  York;  S.  [.  Fosdick, 
Store  Manager,  Boggs  8:  Buhl,  Pittsburgh;  ).  H.  Fair- 
CLOUGH,  Jr.,  Director  of  Personnel,  .Mlied  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York.  , 
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GOlO|** 


In  the  bathroom  you'll  find  cellophane- 
pped,  sterilized  drinking  glasses. 


like  Cafe  . .  .  the  heautiful  and  gay  Cafe 
Rouge  .  .  .  the  sparkling  new  Coffee 
Shop.  They  all  eonforin  to  high  standards 
— meals  here  are  a  pleasure  to  your 
senses  as  well  as  a  duty  to  your  health. 

As  hosts  t<»  vour  outstanding  Assoeia- 
tion,  we  of  the  Hotel  I’ennsylvania  de- 


WIIEN  YOU  ARRIVE  in  \ew  York  City 
for  the  N.U.D.C.A.  Con\ention, 
you'll  find  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  your 
Convention  Head(|uarters.  a  mighty  eon- 
venient  place  to  get  to — and  from. 

If  your  train  pulls  into  Pennsylvania 
Station,  so  much  the  better!  .lust  walk 
through  a  private  passageway  to  our 
elevators.  Saves  time,  trouble,  and  taxi¬ 
cabs.  If  you  <-ome  by  plane,  the  driver  of 
the  air|M)rt  coach  will  let  you  off  right 
at  the  hotel  entrance.  .Vnd  then  .  .  . 


The  toilet  seat  is  sterilized,  too.  .\nd, 
of  course,  there's  circulating  ice  water, 
and  plentv  of  man-sized  towels. 


As  for  food  —  take  your  choice  of  three 
splendid  restaurants :  the  panellcil,  club- 


sire  to  do  evervthing  in  our  power  to 
help  make  this,  your  10  H  Convention, 
the  best  ever.  Please  call  in>on  us  for  any 
services  that  will  make  your  visit  more 
enjoyable. 


w  hen  you  clnn-k  in,  you'll  he  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  at  the  unconventional 
spaciousness  of  vour  comfortable  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  r<M)m  (our  rooms  are  among 
the  largest  hotel  rooms  in  New  \ork.) 
Notice  the  Certified  Lighting,  the  deeply 
mattressed  beds  that  let  you  make  tlie 
most  of  sleep  snatched  from  your  rounds 
of  business  and  pleasure. 


Hotel 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Statler  Hotel  in  New  York 

J.VMES  11.  .McC.VBE.  (ienerat  Mttnager 
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^Jnconventional  facts 
about  your 

(Convention  ff eadquarters 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Thursday  Morning 


January  16 


2:00  P.M.  Roof  Garden 

Theme:  Display 

Speakers:  Jeronie  Walter,  Display  Laboratories, 
New  York;  Morris  Rosenblum,  An  Director,  L. 
Bamberger  and  Company,  Newark;  Dana  O’Clark, 
Display  Manager,  Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York;  Leigh 
Allen,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York; 
B.  Lewis  Posen,  Publicity  Director,  Hochschild,  Kohn 
and  Company,  Baltimore;  Samuel  Blum,  Display 
Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
2:00  P.M.  Madhattan  Room 

Theme:  Problems  in  Selling  Major  Appliances 

Speakers:  Philip  Du  Boff,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New 
York;  Arthur  Hirose,  McCall’s  Magazine,  New  York; 
Ralph  Chipurnoi,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York;  H. 
U.  Mann,  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Bob  Agee,  Associated  Gas  Appliances,  New 
York;  Earl  Lifshey,  Fairchild  Publications,  New 
York;  Julian  Elfenbein,  Haire  Publications,  New 
York. 


Wednesday  Evening  January  15 

SMALLER  STORES 
8:00  P.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Open  Forum 

Chairman:  Thos.  M.  Pitkethly,  President,  Smith- 
Bridgman  &  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

.\11  tjuestions  will  be  treated  from  the  smaller  store 
viewpoint. 


GENERAL  SESSION 
8:00  P.M.  Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Informative  Selling 

Chairman:  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Merchandise  Labeling— Fables  on  Labels 

Speakers:  H.  J.  Kenner,  Manager,  Better  Business 
Bureau,  New  York  City;  Henry  F.  Herrmann. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
9:45  A.M.  Roof  Garden 

Theme:  Mercluindising,  etc. 

Speakers:  L.  L.  Kinsey,  Controller,  The  M,  O’Neil 
Co.,  Akron,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress;  B.  R.  Gordon,  Treasurer,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta; 
Leo  C.  Levin,  Treas.  and  Controller,  Franklin  Simon 
&  Co.,  New  York. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
9:45  A.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Advertising  Copy  Analysis 
An  “Information  Please”  type  of  session. 

Chairman:  Paul  E.  Murphy,  Sales  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger,  Frederick  Loeser  and  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP, 
DELIVERY  GROUP 

10:00  A.M.  Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Wrapping  and  Packing  Clinic 

Speakers:  .Arthur  B.  Begam,  Store  Manager,  Hearn 
Department  Stores,  New  York:  G.  O.  Shortt,  Operat¬ 
ing  Manager,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington;  Edward 
I.  Wilson,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP,  SMALLER  STORES 
9:45  A.M.  Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Distributwe  Education  and  the  Retailer 

Speakers:  Daniel  N.  Crowley,  President,  Almy, 
Bigelow  &  Washburn,  Salem,  Mass.;  Marguerite 
Loos.  State  Supervisor,  Distributive  Education, 
Columltus,  O.;  Wm.  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  President,  The 
.Anderson  Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Ben- 
net  .-A.  Meyers,  Treasurer,  Meyers- Arnold,  Greenville, 
S.  C.;  Kenneth  Lawyer,  State  Supervisor,  Distributive 
Education,  Springfield,  Ill.  ^ 
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To  thousands  of  executives,  this  plan  of  action  is  known 
as  the  Modern  Willmork  Selling  Quotient  Builder  Program. 
Right  now,  it  is  the  one  program  that  is  safeguarding  sales 
and  profits  in  15,563  retail  stores. 


DEFENSIVE  CONTROL  is  needed  over  personnel  inefficiency, 
which  is  holding  down  potential  custamer  sales  in  the  aver¬ 
age  store  by  10°/J  Defensive  control  is  also  needed  over 
personnel  irregularity,  which  is  taking  $3.00  daily  or 
$1000.00  yearly  per  Irregular  employee,  directly  out  of 
store  profitsi 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


EVERY  SELLING  FLOOR  should  have  a  defense  against 
these  problems.  And  the  best  defense,  proved  by  twenty- 
three  years  of  retail  experience,  is  a  good  offense  —  a 
plan  of  action  to  assure  greater  customer  sales  and 
satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  cut  down  improper 
cash-handling  practices. 


WILLMAAK 

S€flVIC€  SYSTEM.  JNC. 


250  W€ST  57th  ST^  li€W  YODK 


IN  A  MILITARY  or  sales  campaign — In  a  ground-gaining  or 
profit-gaining  drive — both  military  and  retail  leaders  must 
establish  well-defined  defenses  against  every  known  factor 
which  may  prevent  victory. 

Ambitious  retail  plans  for  1941  can  succeed — will  succeed 
— if  management  sets  up  a  defensive  control  over  the 
all-important  factor  of  'human  frailty*. 


THESE  EXECUTIVES  realize  that  sales  volume  is  strong  only 
if  point-of-sale  efficiency  is  strong — that  profit  margin  is 
safe  only  if  personnel  irregularity  is  securely  controlled. 
Unless  sales  support  is  well-organized  and  well-trained,  un¬ 
less  personnel  inefficiencies  are  minimized  and  prevented, 
the  average  retail  store  in  1941  will  not  advance  its  profit 
line  to  the  highest  possible  point. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


FIND  OUT  how  the  Selling  Quotient  Builder  Program  can 
equip  your  store  with  a  strong  defense  over  irregularity 
and  inefficiency.  Find  out  how  this  unique  plan  of  sales 
counter  control  can  intensify  the  onward  march  of  store 
sales  and  profits.  A  full  explanation  of  this  program  is 
included  in  a  new  booklet:  The  Modern  Willmark  Program 
In  Action.  Write  for  your  free  copy.  There's  no  obligation. 


liei^WlKha^WlKl 
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STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
10:00  A.M.  Conference  Room  No.  2 


and  Grill  Rooms,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago 


Forum  on  Store  Restaurants,  Tearooms 
and  Soda  Fountain-Luneheonettes 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Johnson,  Manager,  Tea 
and  Grill  Rooms,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Alice  E.  Webster,  Tearoom  Supervisor,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington;  W,  P.  Brown,  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn;  John  .Auerbach,  Secretary,  New  York  State 
Restaurant  Association;  Arthur  ^V.  Dana,  Restaurant 
Consultant,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Thursday  Afternoon  January  16 

GENERAL  SESSION 
2:00  P.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Public  Relations 

Speakers:  Edward  N.  Alle.n,  Vice-President,  Sage, 
Allen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford:  W.  A.  Patterson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  United  Air  Lines;  H.  Kenneth  Taylor,  V’ice- 
President,  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City: 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn;  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  .Administration,  Harvard 
University. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
2:30  P.M.  Conference  Room  No.  2 

Restaurant  Forum-Continued 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Johnson,  Manager,  Tea 


“Information,  Please”— 

with  the  following  panel  of  experts: 

Helen  W.  Zons,  Restaurant  Manager,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Lisa  Timar,  Tearoom  Manager,  The 
John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Helen  A.  Sawyer, 
Tearoom  Manager,  Younker  Brothers,  Des  Moines. 


Friday  January  17 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
RETAILERS  AND  RETAIL  TEACHERS 

Sponsored  by  the  Advisory  Committee  from 
Distributive  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Personnel  Group 

9:30  A.M.  Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Distributive  Education  at  Work 

Chairman:  Stuart  J.  Higginbotham,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  West  Virginia. 


2:00  P.M.  Roof  Garden 

Theme:  Selection  of  Teachers  and  Teacher 
Training  in  Distributive  Education 

Chairman:  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief  of  Business 
Education,  .Albany. 


Convention  Exhibitors 


The  All-Style  Hanger  Co.,  Inc. 

American  Airlines,  Inc. 

(.American)  Lumberman  s  Mutual  Casualty  Co. 
.Associated  Recriprocal  F.xch.\;;ges 
Burroughs  Adding  M.achine  Co.mpany 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Department  Store  Economist 

Department  Store  Selling 

Doughnut  Corporation  of  .America 

X’iNCENT  Ed  vards  &  Company 

Fairchild  Publications 

Farrington  Manufacturing  Company 

Frigidaire  Division— General  Motwis  Sales  Corp. 

The  Gardner-Richardson  Comp.any 

General  Electric  Company 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 

Haire  Publishing  Company 
The  Hankins  Container  Company 
Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 
The  Hinde  &  Dauche  Paper  Company 
Hoffman  Hem  Marker  Co. 


Intern.iTIO.vai.  Business  .M.xchines  Corpor.atio:; 
Kelvinator  Division,  Xash-Kf.lvin.ator  Corpo.iat:on 
Kimball  Company 
Lamson  Corporation 
Libfjity  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Merit  Protective  Service.  Inc. 

Mile;o  Mannequins 

Monarch  Markinc;  System  Company 

Samuel  X.  Morrlson  &  .\ssoci.\tes 

'I'l'.E  Xational  Cash  Register  Company 

Xorto.v-Manlev 

Ois  Elevator  Company 

Printasign  Corporation  of  .America 

PuBLicm-  Efiatures,  Inc. 

Recohdak  Corporation- 
Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

The  Shelby  Sai.esbcxik  Co. 

So  bar  Company 
Iv:d-rwcx)d  Elliott  Fisher  Co. 

United  .Xir  Lines  ^ 

WiLL?iARK  Service  System,  Inc. 

\  ' 
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Preparing  Departments  for  Wool  Labeling 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


wlio  shall  inanufactiire  or  deliver 
for  shipment  or  ship  or  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  in  commerce,  any  such 
wool  product  Avhich  is  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act” 
etc.  .  .  .  “is  guilty”  etc. 

AVe  have  emphasized  the  words 
“ofler  for  sale”  because  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  merchandise  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  “offering  for  sale”. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  consider¬ 
ing  and  enacting  this  law  Congress 
did  not  intend  it  specifically  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  advertising  statements.  True 
to  advertise  may  be  to  “offer  for 
sale”  but  there  can  be  nothing  un¬ 
lawful  per  se  in  the  offering  of  any¬ 
thing  for  sale.  It  can  be  unlawful 
to  offer  for  sale  only  if  something 
about  the  product  which  is  offered 
for  sale  is  not  as  it  should  be.  In 
this  case  it  is  unlawful  to  offer  for 
sale  goods  which  under  this  Act 
are  misbranded.  In  the  instance 
we  have  cited  we  assume  the  socks 
to  be  correctly  labeled.  If  they 
should  be  misbranded,  then  it 
seems  to  us  we  would  rexert  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  xvhich  pro¬ 


hibit  misbranding  and  provide  a 
penalty  for  violation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  prohibit 
false  or  misleading  advertising  and 
it  is  possible  that  failure  to  give 
the  required  fil)re  contents  xvhen 
wool  is  named  may  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  false  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  that  case  the  question 


of  interstate  commerce  must  be 
raised. 

.\s  we  have  understood  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  the  placing  of  advertising 
in  a  medium  which  circulates 
across  state  lines  has  not  Ijeen  re¬ 
garded  in  itself  as  constituting  a 
transaction  in  interstate  commerce, 
but  if  sales  across  state  lines  should 
residt  from  such  advertising  then 
such  sales  would,  of  course,  con¬ 
stitute  transactions  in  interstate 
commerce. 


There's  .a  Bonus  Value  in 
ACTION  NOW... On 

FUR  STORAGE 


Preserving  Records 

Chemically  controlled  hu¬ 
midity  wMthin  a  storage  file 
for  long-period  preservation  of 
valuable  microfilm  records  is  the 
latest  filing  development  an¬ 
nounced  by  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Nine  drawers  of  the  58  5/16  inch 
high  file  hold  900  standard  16  mm 
film  storage  lx>xes.  This  permits 
three  and  a  half  million  separate 
records  to  be  housed  in  the  same 
floor  space  occupied  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  steel  file.  .\  tenth  drawer 
contains  the  stabilizing  chemical 
xvhich  maintains  a  51%  humidity 
within  the  cabinet. 

Slots  in  draw’ers  permit  the  con¬ 
ditioned  air  to  circulate  freely  with¬ 
in  the  unit,  while  rubber  gaskets 
over  drawer  heads  prevent  it  from 
escaping. 


I 


WILL  PURCHASE 

USED  METAL  LOCKERS  for 
employees'  locker  room. 
Write  Box  I2-A-40. 


#  There's  a  bonus  in  ad- 
vance  planning  of  all  your 
angles  of  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  plans — 
based  on  modern,  scientific 
fur  storage.  / 

Right  now,  look  into  Haske-  j 

lite.  It  offers  definite  advantages  on 
Space  Sai'ing,  Bigger  Volume  and 
Extra  Profits.  Exclusive  features, 
strong  in  customer-appeal,  include 
complete  pre-storage  extermination  •** 

of  moth  life  and  thorough  protection  Ex 

from  re-infestation.  M 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

A'«ir  Book 

Here’s  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  phases  of  profit¬ 
able  Fur  Storage  operation: 
Experience  of  large  and 
small  stores  with  the  PLY- 
METL  SYSTEM  .  .  .  Sam¬ 
ples  of  successful  ads  .  .  . 
details  and  proof  of  low 
installation  and  operating 
costs.  ACT  NOW! 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention, 
January  13  to  17,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City 


I  ptifTnlJl. 


FUR  STORAGE 
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•  Increase  efficiency  in  every 
department!  Price  mark  with 
the  Monarch  **  S  u  p  e  r  - 
Advanced^'  Pin-On  Machine! 

No  more  errors  and  confusion 
that  cost  you  money  .  ,  .  hurt 
your  prestige  . .  .  prevent  real 
customer  satisfaction! 

Here’s  service  that  brings  you 
real  returns  in  better  opera¬ 
tion  and  money  saved!  Five 
different  sizes  of  pin-on  tickets 
rapidly  printed  and  attached 
to  merchandise  in  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

W rite  for  llhis*ratpd 

Literature  TODAY! 


Complete  Re-Price  Marking — 
Three  Operations  in  One! 

Detach  old  price  .  .  ,  print  in  new  price 
.  .  .  and  store  old  price  for  checking — 
at  once  with  the  Monarch  Re-Price  Mark¬ 
er.  Small,  lieht-weight 
simple,  convenient.  As 
easy  to  use  as  an 
ordinary  paper  punch ; 

Use  it  right  on  the  sales 
counter,  saving  time  and 
money.  For  flexible  re- 
nricing.  use  the  Monarch 
Re-Price  Marker!  Write: 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factnrr: 

218  S.  Torr  *>*ce  5t.  Dayton.  Ohio 

Pacifie  Coaat  Branch  Factory  r 
1136  Maple  Atcouc  Lo«  Angelca.  Calif. 

CaaaHian  Factory: 

358>3  .Adelaide  Street.  V  .  Toronto.  Can. 


Improved  Packing  Methods 

Richard  D.  Elwf.ll,  Store  Consultant 


No.  8  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Better  Packing 


Double  faced  board,  pre-cut 
to  size,  may  be  used  in  many 
cases  to  replace  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  corrugated  carton. 

For  example,  merchandise  en¬ 
closed  in  a  box  may  require  addi¬ 
tional  protection  when  being 
shipped  outside  local  delivery 
routes;  many  stores  use  a  carton  to 
give  this  protection,  stocking  car¬ 
ton  sizes  to  fit  box  sizes  where  possi¬ 
ble,  and  using  a  stuffing  material 
such  as  excelsior  to  secure  fit  other¬ 
wise.  Double  faced  hoard  can  be 
used  to  ad\antage  to  replace  the 
carton  in  this  case,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  sizes. 

The  double  faced  hoard  is  used 
to  protect  tfie  box  in  two  ways,  de¬ 
pending  on  its  size  and  shaj>e.  If 
the  box  is  narrow,  and  the  ends 
smaff,  it  is  placed  on  a  pre-cut 
Ijoard,  and  the  hoard  bends  easily 
and  smoothly  with  the  corruga¬ 
tions,  hut  cutting  of  one  side  is 
usually  necessary  to  secure  a  fit. 
riie  hoard  is  fastened  with  a  4" 
strip  of  2"  gummed  tape.  The 
package  is  then  papered. 

If  the  box  is  deeper  and  wider. 


placed  on  another  board.  The 
i;ending  operation  is  repeated,  and 
the  boards  are  held  in  position 
with  one  4"  piece  of  2"  tape.  The 
package  is  then  papered.  If  the  box 
is  oblon^  in  shape,  either  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  boards  are  used,  or  the 
first  board  is  so  bent  as  to  make  a 
square  top  and  bottom  when  the 
pack  is  completed. 

Advantages  of  this  method: 


3. 


It  is  less  expensive. 

It  eliminates  the  need  for 
stocking  a  number  of  smaller 
carton  sizes. 

Xo  excelsior  is  required  to  se¬ 
cure  a  fit.  This  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  from  a  customer’s  view¬ 
point. 

It  is  a  fast  packing  method. 

5.  It  is  neat  in  appearance. 

The  approximate  costs  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  9  x  9  x  6  package  are  as  follows: 


4. 


2—9"  X  36"  D.  F.  boards 
34"  of  18"  kraft  paper 
19"  of  2"  tape 


$.0170 

.0018 

.0007 


$.0195 


O.f--  -  pn,wc Jj  yo  .1X1 


r-tgure  I — Narrow  oblong  box. 


»oie  ivlVk-IU^CrD 


the  method  is  as  follows:— The  box 
is  placed  on  a  double  faced  board, 
and  the  board  bent  around  the  box 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  above.  No  cutting  or  scor¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  as  it  does  not 
matter  if  the  ends  overlap,  or  fall 
slightly  short.  The  box  is  then  in¬ 
verted,  turned  a  quarter  turn,  and 


Figure  2 — Larger  square  box. 
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A  Smaller- Volume  Credit  Operation 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


amount  she  must  call  the  ofhce  for 
authorization.  In  addition,  the 
“A”  represents  the  customer’s  cred¬ 
it  limit  of  $50,  a  fact  known  only 
to  the  credit  office.  If  the  account 
should  have  the  letter  “B”  after  it, 
the  clerk  can  sell  that  customer  up 
to  $10  in  any  single  department 
without  calling  for  authorization. 
The  letter  "B”  represents  a  credit 
limit  of  $100.  “C”  represents  an 
account  with  an  unlimited  credit. 

Deferred  Payment  Application 

The  Deferred  Payment  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  out  in  triplicate.  The 
original  copy  is  kept  in  our  liles, 
the  second  copy  is  presented  to  the 
customer  after  she  has  added  her 
signature  to  the  contract  and  made 
her  down  payment  and  the  third 
copy  is  also  retained  by  the  credit 
office.  After  having  selected  her 
merchandise  the  customer  is 
brought  to  the  Department  of  Ac¬ 
counts  by  the  salesclerk  and  there 
presented  to  an  interviewer.  First 
of  all  the  interviewer  records  the 
salescheck  data  on  the  contract. 
Then  she  tears  off  the  original  copy 
of  contract  and  fills  in  the  credit 
data  on  the  reverse  side  to  enable 
her  to  determine  the  number  of 
months  required,  the  amount  of 
down  payment,  etc.  Should  any 
doubt  arise  in  her  mind,  or  should 
the  customer  want  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  we  would  ordinarily 
extend,  the  contract  is  referred  to 
the  CIredit  Manager  for  his  deci¬ 
sion.  The  balance  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  then  filled  out,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  adds  her  signature,  makes 
her  down  payment  and  receives  a 
copy  of  the  contract.  If  a  contract 
is  to  run  for  more  than  90  days,  a 
carrying  charge  of  one-half  of  1%, 
with  a  minimum  of  $1,  is  added  to 
the  unpaid  balance.  .After  the  sign¬ 
ing  formalities  are  disposed  of,  a 
report  is  ordered  from  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Furniture  Dealers  of  New 
York  and  the  application  is  then 
filed  in  our  “pending  file”.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  report  the  data  is 
attached  to  the  application  and  the 
account  is  either  accepted  or  de¬ 
clined.  In  either  case  the  customer 
is  notified.  Since  the  number  of 
accounts  pending  is  not  a  large  one. 


the  “pending  file”  is  gone  over  each 
morning  so  that  no  unnecessary  de¬ 
lay  will  result  in  the  loss  of  a  sale. 

Coupon  Book  Application 

Like  the  Deferred  Payment  ap¬ 
plication,  the  Coupon  application 
is  also  a  triplicate  form.  .An  origi¬ 
nal  copy  is  kept  in  our  files,  a  sec¬ 
ond  copy  given  to  the  customer  and 
the  third  copy  becomes  our  cus¬ 
tomer’s  ledger  card.  .After  obtain¬ 
ing  the  data  from  the  applicant, 
the  interviewer  sends  for  a  report. 
In  the  interim  the  application  is 
filed,  pending  receipt  of  the  report 
from  the  credit  bureau.  In  the 
event  the  account  is  opened,  the 
customer  is  asked  to  call  for  her 
coupon  book.  The  account  is  then 
referred  to  a  typist,  who  types  the 
customer’s  name,  address,  monthly 
payment,  due  date,  the  coupon 
bot)k  number  issued,  the  amount 
due,  etc.  The  ledger  card  is  filed 
numerically  and  the  original  copy 
of  the  application  is  filed  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  for  a  cross  reference. 
In  the  event  a  customer  should  call 
to  make  a  payment  and  has  forgot¬ 
ten  her  booklet,  we  can  look  up 
our  alphabetical  file  and  in  turn 
find  her  number  so  that  we  may 
pick  out  her  ledger  card.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  can  add  to  her  account  if 
she  has  made  at  least  two  of  her 
four  payments. 


C^ollection  Procedure 

Regular  SO-day  Charge  Account 
No  matter  how  careful  one  may 
be  in  granting  credit,  some  accounts 
will  become  delinquent,  due  to 
financial  reverses,  sickness,  etc.,  and 
a  small  percentage  of  sales  will 
usually  have  to  be  written  off.  It 
is  the  business,  therefore,  of  the 
credit  manager  to  use  tact  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  reminding  slow  accounts 
of  their  obligations  and  to  collect 
whatever  is  due.  Before  doing  so, 
it  has  become  the  policy  of  the 
credit  department  to  check  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  how  long  have  we  had  the 
account,  what  is  the  previous  ex- 
|)ericnce,  the  credit  rating  and 
whether  or  not  the  customer  is  in 
the  habit  of  paying  on  account. 
Taking  note  of  these  facts,  the  col¬ 
lection  clerk  is  in  a  better  position 
to  know  just  how  he  should  pro¬ 
ceed.  Our  usual  procedure  is  to 
mail  four  form  letters  reminding 
the  customer  that  her  account  is 
past  due.  In  the  event  this  brings 
no  residt  we  l)egin  using  the  tele¬ 
phone.  If  no  payment  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  result  of  these  remind¬ 
ers  we  turn  the  account  over  to 
our  Credit  Manager.  He  in  turn 
will  write  the  customer  a  more 
personal  letter  in  an  effort  to  col¬ 
lect  the  balance.  As  a  last  resort 
the  account  is  referred  to  our  at¬ 
torneys.  In  some  cases,  the  Credit 
Manager  will  arrange  to  have  the 
account  transferred  over  to  an  in¬ 
stallment  account,  giving  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  privilege  of  paying  the 


low  Prices 
Easy  Terms 


Burroughs 

>  CASH  REGISTERS 


MANY  MODELS 
Certifying  •  Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing  •  Printing 


Write  today — mentioning  your  line  of  business 
—  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklets,  prices 
and  terms  on  new  Burroughs  Cash  Registers. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6029  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mkhigon 
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balance  over  a  period  of  months, 
instead  of  transferring  it  to  our 
attorneys. 

Bookkeeping 

Regular  $0-day  Charge  Account 

Our  b(M)kkeeper  is  located  in 
the  credit  depart-nent  where  her 
records  are  available  at  all  times 
should  a  customer  call  in  to  make 
a  payment,  question  the  balance 
due  on  her  account,  etc.  ^V’e  have 
used  the  Burroughs  bookkeeping 
machines  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
have  recently  installed  their  All 
Purpose  Plan  Bookkeeping  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Under  the  .\11  Purpose  Plan,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  ttvo  separate 
records  for  each  charge  customer, 
namely,  the  statement  and  credit 
history  card.  The  statement,  which 
is  in  duplicate  form,  shows  onlv 
the  customer’s  purchases  and  re¬ 
turns.  .\t  the  end  of  the  month, 
both  the  ledger  card  and  statement 
are  put  into  the  machine  simul¬ 
taneously.  If  the  customer  owes  no 
previous  balance,  the  total  as 
shown  on  the  statement  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  month’s  purchases  is  trans¬ 
ferred  over  to  the  credit  historv  or 
ledger  card.  If  the  customer  owes 
no  previous  balance  this  completes 
the  transaction.  However,  if  for 
example,  the  customer  owes  $10  for 
a  prior  month  and  purchases  $15 
the  current  month,  the  ledger  card 
and  the  statement  are  both  put  into 
the  machine  at  the  same  time.  The 
$10  prior  balance  which  appears  on 
the  ledger  card  is  added  to  the 
statement  thereby  showing  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  balance  as  $25.  The  $15 
due  for  the  month’s  purchases  is 
added  to  the  $10  balance  on  the 
ledger  card,  totaling  $25.  Both  the 
ledger  card  and  the  statement  coin¬ 
cide.  At  the  close  of  the  month, 
the  28th,  the  original  copy  of  the 
statement  is  mailed  to  the  customer 
and  the  duplicate  copy  is  put  in  a 
binder  for  the  office  records.  The 
credit  history  card,  or  customer 
ledger  card,  therefore,  shows  the 
monthly  purchases  in  one  lump 
sum  less  any  cash  payments.  To 
keep  our  records  up  to  date,  our 
bookkeeper  makes  every  effort  to 
post  both  charges  and  cash  as  soon 
as  received  from  the  auditing  and 
head  cashier.  Our  statements  are 
usually  mailed  out  by  the  first  of 
everv  month. 


Soliciting  Credit  Accounts 
riirough  our  outside  representa¬ 
tive,  who  has  access  to  a  list  of  all 
newcomers  to  town,  we  are  able  to 
solicit  and  obtain  a  number  of  new 
accounts  at  regular  intervals.  This 
representative  calls  upon  all  new 
residents  and  explains  the  services 
of  the  store  and  at  the  same  time 
is  able  to  ol)tain  information  from 
the  new  resident.  Our  representa- 
ti\e  usually  can  size  up  from  the 
conversation,  the  furnishings  in  the 
home,  the  type  neighborhood,  etc., 
whether  or  not  the  newcomer  is 
worthy  of  a  charge  attount.  If  so 
the  information  ol)tained  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  credit  office  and  acted 
upon  as  if  the  customer  had  actu- 
allv  called  at  the  office  to  make 


application  for  an  account.  If  the 
account  is  opened,  the  letter  mailed 
to  the  customer  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  in  that  it  stresses  the  advantages 
of  shopping  in  our  store  and  is  a 
more  jjersonal  letter. 

It  is  a  policy  of  the  store,  when 
advertising  in  the  local  paper,  to 
use  a  small  part  of  the  space  to 
invite  customers  to  open  either  a 
Coupon  or  Deferred  Payment  ac¬ 
count.  In  addition  to  the  local 
jjaper,  the  store  issues  its  own 
circular,  a  sjx  to  eight  page  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  70,000,  in 
which  buying  on  credit  is  stressed. 
We  find  that  quite  a  good  number 
of  our  time  payment  accounts  are 
opened  through  this  medium  of 
solicitation. 


A  Simplified  Payroll  Procedure 


(Continued  fr 

management.  Space  is  provided  in 
the  “Employee  Earnings  Record’’ 
for  these  figures. 

2.  Social  Security 

The  preparation  of  our  quarter¬ 
ly  social  security  reports  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  as  the  “Em¬ 
ployee  Earnings  Record”  is  set  up 
in  social  security  periods  of  thirteen 
weeks.  The  total  of  each  sheet  is 
posted  to  the  tax  forms  and  will 
balance  with  the  Payroll  Control. 

Non-taxal)le  payments  are  noted 
on  the  “Earnings  Record”  and  also 
on  the  control. 

Employee  Relations 

Employee  relations  is  linked  up 
with  payroll  procedure  and  must 
be  given  consideration. 

1.  Employee  Accounts 
Receivable 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  many 
department  stores,  we  make  no  de¬ 
ductions  for  Enqjloyee  Accounts 
Receivable.  Employees  whose  ten¬ 
ure  of  employment  warrants  it  may 
have  an  account.  I'he  limit  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  using  coupon  books. 

A  payment  book  is  attached  to 
the  employee’s  pay  envelope.  Be¬ 
fore  he  leaves  the  cashier’s  window, 
he  is  expected  to  make  a  payment. 
If  two  consecutive  payments  are 
skipped,  the  credit  department 
calls  it  to  the  attention  of  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

We  feel  that  any  extra  clerical 
work  involved  in  this  system  is 
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more  than  offset  by  employee  good¬ 
will  toward  the  company. 

2.  Croup  Insurance 

Deduction  for  group  insurance  is 
made  weekly.  We  could  reduce 
our  clerical  work  by  deducting  less 
fretpiently.  Yet  our  employees  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  a  weekly 
deduction.  Here  again  payroll  pro¬ 
cedure  is  affected  by  employee  rela¬ 
tions. 

.S.  Payment  by  Cash 

Because  of  the  fee  charged  in 
Chicago  for  cashing  checks,  we 
deem  it  to  the  benefit  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  to  pay  them  in  cash. 

We  obtain  an  internal  check  by 
having  the  work  divided  among 
four  individuals,  namely, 

1 .  Timekeeper 

2.  Payroll  clerical 

3.  Payroll  Cashier 

4.  Disbursement  Cashier 

*  *  # 

We  do  not  have  a  Payroll 
Journal.  Ehe  "Employee  .Annual 
Earnings  Record”  is  the  book  of 
original  entry.  Thus,  we  avoid 
duplicating  records. 

Our  number  of  employees  varies 
from  around  one  hundred  in 
January  to  five  or  six  times  this 
number  in  December.  Stores  of 
this  size  may  find  something  in  this 
article  to  help  them  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  payroll  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  prevent  duplication 
of  records. 
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7he  Official  N.R.D.C. A. 

1941  EASTER  and  LATE  SPRING  COLOR  CARD 


Will  be  ready  immediately  after  the  first  of  the  year  to  guide  buyers  in  the 
selection  of  apparel  and  accessories  for  the  Easter  and  Late  Spring  Season. 

Basic  volume  colors  will  be  swatched  for  each  of  the  following  types: 

Dressy  Coats,  Suits  and  Costumes 

Street  Dresses — Silk,  Rayon  and  Wool 
Millinery 

Shoes,  Bags  and  Gloves 

Selection  of  colors  was  made  by  the  NRDGA’s  Color  Coordination 
Committee — the  committee  of  fashion  experts  upon  whose  judgment  thousands 
of  stores  rely.  Actual  swatches  will  be  shown,  and  identified  by  the  name  and 
color  name  of  resources  from  which  they  are  available. 

Start  1941  right!  Place  a  copy  of  this  card  in  the  hands  of  each  buyer 
of  ready-to-wear  or  accessories,  and  let  color  coordination  be  a  reolity  in  your 
store!  Let  your  buyers  see  the  Easter  season's  vo!ume  colors  before  they  go 
into  the  market  to  buy. 

The  demand  for  the  NRDGA  card  is  so  great  and  growing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  issue  to  be  sold  out  within  a  week  of  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Order  your  supply  now! 


Price  to  NRDGA  Members:  75  cents  each;  50  cents  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 
To  Non-Members:  $1.50  each;  $1.00  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  101  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City 


How  Can  You  Be  Sure  When  Some  of  the 
Bad  Ones  Look  So  Good? 


Inefficiency,  lack  of  courtesy,  carelessness  and 
dishonesty  are  not  qualities  that  advertise 
themselves  in  sales  personnel.  Frequently 
these  deficiencies  are  so  thoroughly  hidden 
that  they  remain  undisclosed  until  turned  up 
at  inventory  time  or  by  a  noticeable  drop  in 
sales  receipts. 


The  work  of  MERIT 
SERVICE  in  all  fields 
of  retail  selling  has  been 
notably  successful  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  pointing  the 
way  to  correction  of  care¬ 
lessness  and  dishonesty 
among  employees.  It  has 
been  successful  because  it 
has  approached  the  prob¬ 
lem  scientifically.  The 
MERIT  SERVICE  formu- 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  YOU 

Since  we  can’t  send  you  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  MERIT  SERVICE,  we  do 
make  it  amazingly  easy  with  a 
Special  Offer  of  a  month’s  trial 
at  very  low  cost.  There’s  no 
obligation  to  continue  after  the 
trial  period — but  you’ll  want  to 
when  you  experience  the  sen¬ 
sational  results  MERIT  SERVICE 
give  you.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 


l.i  not  alone  uncovers  the  fault  but  provides 
the  solution  as  well. 

Losses  in  receipts  are  not  alone  those 
whicli  stem  from  dishonesty.  In  many  cases 
they  are  the  result  of  discourtesy,  igno¬ 
rance,  inefficiency  or  personal  faults.  Even 
the  most  careful  management  may  fail  to 
discover  these  human 
weaknesses.  That  is  why 
so  many  nationally  known 
organizations  have  turned 
to  MERIT  PRO¬ 
TECTIVE  SERVICE 
.  .  .  to  have  the  “bad 

apples”  pointed  out  un¬ 
erringly  and  tbus  save 
those  hidden  losses  as  well 
as  the  morale  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel. 


Visit  our  booth  No.  2  at  the  Convention  and  discuss  with  our  representatives 
the  problems  that  confront  your  organization 

MERIT  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  mT 

I  I  West  42nd  Street 

New 

on  your  ^ 

I 

. . . '-“  I  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  INC. 

Your  Neme  .  I  IXICUTIVI  OFFICES: 

Firm  Name .  j  Salmon  Tower  Building,  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Address  .  I 

City . State . I 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

Chicago,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Washington 
Also  quickly  available  to  merchants  in  hundreds  ot  other  cities 
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